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It’s taking the country by storm__! 


the giant LX 0 / £ pad 


oodles of space for doodles 

35 sheets of 22 x 17 good quality bond 
paper. Over 13,000 square inches of 
writing surface. It’s a desk pad, a daily 
memo and work sheet. 


Every businessman wants one. 

















An ideal gift. The desk pad has 134” 


wide leaiherette 

» 4 end panels, available 

in Maroon, Brown or 

Black. A removable 
blotter top to cover 

your confidential memos 
at the end of the day. 
Refills for this Giant 
Doodle pad are available 


at your stationer. 






"TOPS" 


107 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 

Please ship me..........Giant Doodle Pads @ $3.25 each 
(postpaid). I understand that my favorite Office Supply Dealer 
will bill me for this. 


MY COMPANY 


aie $ 3 29 


MY NAME TITLE 
POSTAGE PAID ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 


order from “TOPS” 


107 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 64, Illinois 


MY STATIONER 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 











BEHIND THE BY-LINES | Costs down 















().. COVER picture this month is different from the PS : . Se 
Christmasy illustrations that usually appear on magazine covers in Sh re _ 
December. Instead of using a snow scene or a picture of children 
around a Christmas tree, we chose a photo that was taken on National 
Kids’ Day. At first glance this may seem unseasonable. But when 
you think about it, isn’t the humanitarian spirit of National Kids’ 
Day much the same as the spirit of Christmas? We believe 
it is. We think that the spirit of Santa Claus was very much in 
evidence on September 27 when thousands of Kiwanians worked to 
bring help and happiness to hundreds of thousands of boys and girls. 


Another Reason Successful 
Farm Owners Prefer 


Racebilt twnkLoK« 





The cover photo comes from Great Falls, Montana, where the Portable Irrigation Systems 
Kiwanis club took about 
1000 youngsters to visit Tue proven performance in 


actual field operation of light- 
weight RACEBILT portable alu- 
minum irrigation systems, with 
patented LINKLOK automatic 
coupling, means greater profits 
through increased production 
and lower labor costs! 


the Great Falls Air 
Force Base. As some of 
the children queued up 
to inspect one of the big 
planes, a photographer 
shot this striking pic- 
ture. For a_ highlight 
report on National Kids’ 
Day, 1952, see the four- 
page story and picture 
feature that begins on 





ating Dery Taian en PATENTED 
page 15 of this issue. Defense Dept. photo (Air Force NATS) RACEBILT 
LINKLOK 
; COUPLING 
Harry Mutter, author of the article 
“What Do You Know About Dogs?” 
is well qualified to ask this question 
and give you the answer. Dog lovers in 
Plan for tomorrow — write today 


many countries accept his book for name of your nearest Race- 

Gallery of American Dogs as a bilt dealer offering free iryigation 
: . eo ; planning and engineering service, 

standard reference work. Author Miller is 

director of the world-famous 

Gaines Dog Research Center in New Races Race 

York City, where experts delve into ‘ we. 

the problems of canine psychology and 





Attn teria A ‘ = 
— [E-FIRST IN ALUMINUM IRRIGATION; 

















physiology. And, as a leader in (WINTER HAVEN. FLORIDA 
the National Dog Welfare Guild, Miller e ee ee ee 
has helped promote National Dog 
Week for the purpose of bettering the ae BES GEE tA wre 
relations between dogs and their masters. In the above PATENTS 
picture Miller is shown with two of his best friends. Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 7240 


Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 














Office 
Ciaupve Dovatas is one of thirty-two US correspondents who 
witnessed the recent NATO maneuvers in Europe. On page 10 he 
gives a firsthand account of these war games which tested the free ORIENTALS 
world’s power to defend itself against Communist aggression. Douglas * 2' by 3’ Lilahan $19.50 
reports these naval operations with the same witty incisiveness SAVE 4 rd - ee, ep 
which has won him success as a newspaperman and historical writer. ON THESE + SENT On 
Since 1945, managing editor of the Fort Worth (Texas) Press, CHRISTMAS APPROVAL 
he is the author of several fascinating books about the history of SPECIALS * SGanaeren 


the great Southwest. One of his volumes, titled “Thunder on the Gulf,” & LOWEST 
told the story of the Texas Navy so well that State Governor el PRICES 
Allan Shivers commissioned Douglas a commodore in the Lone Star 
fleet. Currently Douglas is working with Past International ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
Presidents O. Sam Cummings and Ben Dean and International ee 
Treasurer Donald T. Forsythe on a comprehensive history of Kiwanis. A h 

If the style Douglas deen in his NATO article is any “indication, Ss jtan RUG COMPANY 
the book will be delightful and informative. —C. W.K. 1041 SOUTH BLVD., OAK PARK, ILL. 
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NEW FREE 


BOOK for the 
HARD of HEARING 


Do you now have trouble understanding 
folks whom you used to hear clearly? 
Does one ear hear better than the other? 
Is it hard to hear the difference between 
fifteen and fifty—then and ten—and life 
and knife or other sound-alike words? 

Do you miss out in general conversa- 
tion because you must SEE people talking 
to know what they are saying? Do you 
feel a growing suspicion that folks are 
ridiculing you behind your back? 

If you must say “yes” to any of the 
above, you may already have a serious 
hearing loss. That’s how deafness often 
comes—creeps up so gradually you may 
be quite deaf before you realize what is 
causing all your discomfort and incon- 
venience. Why take chances? 

Get the facts. Write today for authori- 
tative, new FREE BOOK about deafness 
and how to overcome it. It will be sent 
ina plain wrapper without any cost or obli- 
gation whatsoever. A postcard will do, 


ny: Beltone 


Couetii Os 

Prysital 

MEDICINE AS 
Gas QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
Individually Fitted—Personally Serviced 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
Dept. 248F, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, lil, 


» over 200,000 business and 


professional men read 


The KIWANIS Magazine 


every month 
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ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT 
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Warning for Hunters 
The article “It Could Happen to 


You” by James D. Curtis [October 
1952] was forceful, to say the least. In 
fact, we thought it so worthwhile that 
we copied excerpts from this article for 
distribution to the many hunters in this 
district and to the manufacturing con- 
cerns in these parts. In this way we 
felt that the message would reach those 
directly concerned and bring to them 


the fact that hunting is a dangerous 
hobby—one which can quickly and 
easily result in disaster if the funda- 
mental principles of safety are not 


practiced 
This iS a 


should be deprived of. 


that no hunter 

We hope that 
what we result in at 
least the prevention of accident. 
If this is the case, then our work will 


message 


have done may 


one 


be well worthwhile and our Kiwanis 
code will be upheld. 

Please pass on to Mr. Curtis our 
heartiest congratulations for his ex- 


tremely fine presentation of an impor- 

tant subject. We think it is great. 
Roger McKergow, Kiwanian 
Waterloo, Quebec 


Never Too Old to Learn 


... In re Wilbur’s article, “I’m Not 
Afraid of Retirement” [October 1952] 
causes me to send you a bit of news. 


Retired myself in June 1950 from work 
at the University of Florida, I was 
selected to help rehabilitate this small 
[Athens (Alabama) College] 
the special directing the 
program. Among 
conditions, I found about the 
usual number of aged persons, many 
with nothing to do. I proposed that the 
college admit them to classes and other 
activities without payment of tuition. 
Now we have eight men and women 
over sixty-five years of age taking col- 
lege work at Athens College. They 
enjoy it and are enthusiastic. Among 
them is a retired Army major who is 
the father of one of America’s leading 


college 
with 
development of its 


job of 


other 


astronomers; others are club women; 
two are widows; one is the wife of a 
dean. 

A. R. Mead, Kiwanian 


Gainesville, Florida 
Freedom From Shame 

... I can certainly agree with the sub- 
stance of the article entitled “Your 
Right to Know” appearing in the Oc- 
tober issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
The problem arises when the author 
indiscriminately condemns any confi- 
dentiality between a government agency 
and the citizen it serves, under the 





pretext that this limits freedom of the 
press. It does not appear that our Con- 
stitution implies that freedom of the 
press should supersede the rights of 
individuals or the common good. 

The author asserts that there should 
be free access to names and addresses 
of persons receiving public assistance. 
If this information is made public prop- 
erty, many of the gains we have made 
in the understanding and treatment of 
financial dependency will be lost. 
What value can come from publishing 
the dependency of the aged, advertising 
the blind, the incurably crippled and 
diseased? What is to be gained by 
humiliating children and destroying the 
self-respect of a dependent family? 

It goes without saying, however, that 
there should be available to everyone, 
freely and fully, information on the 
amount of expenditures; the number of 
people helped; the circumstances caus- 
ing dependency; the results of help and 
so forth. ... 

William H. Koelber, Kiwanian 

Westminster, Maryland 

Carroll County Welfare Board 
A Real Kiwanis Family 

I am justly proud of the fact that 

my immediate family has earned the 
reputation of being a real “Kiwanis 
family.” ... My father, my brother and 
I have never missed a Kiwanis meeting, 
with a total record of perfect attend- 
ance of better than thirty-five years! 
My father, Dr. Barney Golden, past 
president of the Carbondale, Pennsyl- 
vania club, celebrated his twenty- 
eighth year of perfect attendance this 
October. My brother, Earl Golden, has 
had perfect attendance for more than 
five years at the Herkimer, New York 
club, and I, the youngest member of 
the family, am well on my way to my 
second year of perfect attendance as a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Utica, 
New York. 

We are very proud of the fact that 
since joining Kiwanis, none of us has 
ever missed a meeting. . .. I am not 
writing this for any special recognition, 
but because I have always been in- 
tensely interested in Kiwanis. I won- 
der if many other Kiwanis families can 
boast of such an attendance record? I 
am sure there are, and would be very 
interested in knowing them better. My 
address is 129 Eastwood Avenue, Utica, 
New York. 

Thank you very much for your won- 
derful magazine. My whole family 
feels it to be second to no publication. 

Arthur M. Golden, Kiwanian 
Utica, New York 
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Published by Kiwanis International to pro- 
mote the objects, objectives and public af- 
fairs activities of Kiwanis International, an 
organization devoted to the principle of serv- 
ice and to the advancement of individual, 
community and national welfare and to the 
strengthening of international good will. 
Kiwanis International is a nonprofit corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the State 
of Illinois, representing all Kiwanis clubs in 
more than 3509 communities in the United 
States and Canada. As the official publica- 
tion of Kiwanis International, this magazine 
carries authorized notices and articles re- 
garding the activities and interests of the 


The Kiwanis Magazine. Publication Office, 404 N. Wesley Ave., Mount Morris, Ill. 
os siaake eo ce ae cae lation should be addressed to the Executive Offices, 


correspondence relating to Editorial or Circu 


organization, but responsibility is not as- 
sumed for the opinions of authors of other 
articles. Entered as second class matter 
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Morris, Illinois, under the act of March 3, 
1879. Published monthly at 404 N. Wesley 
Ave., Mount Morris, Illinois. Editorial and 
executive offices, Kiwanis International, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. The 
Kiwanis Magazine is available to nonmem- 
bers at 20 cents per copy, $2.00 per year. 
Advertising rates furnished on application. 
Copyright 1952, by Kiwanis International. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


All 


520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Telephone WHitehall 4-7478 








“TH seems like only yesterday—" 


- 

(917 Thirty-five years ago this month a marked five-dollar bill 
was circulating among the members of the Kiwanis Club of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. Each man who received the bill was obliged to spend it in 
a store operated by one of his fellow Kiwanians. And at each meeting, the 
Kiwanian in possession of the special five-spot told how he got the bill and 
how he intended to spend it. The stunt aroused much good fun and helped 
the men get better acquainted. ¢ Members of the Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
club gave seventy-five tons of coal to needy families in the community. + 
And Winnipeg, Manitoba Kiwanians were publishing a monthly magazine. 
Advertising revenue netted a nice profit for the club. ¢ These clubs were 





formed in December of 1917: 
Portland, Maine, December 3 


| Re See 


)%) 
1922 In December of 1922, 925 Kiwanis clubs were working 


for the good of their respective communities.  Kiwanians in Shelby, North 
Carolina sponsored the building of a million-dollar cotton mill, thus boost- 
ing one of the region’s most vital businesses. ¢ In Carey, Ohio the Kiwanis 
club rebound 400 books for the public library. # And in Riverside, Cali- 
Three-Way Calendar fornia, Kiwanis established a maternity ware for poar paanities, a osetia 

© Mecting Dey Reminder © years ago this month, fire ravaged two Kiwanis communities. Business 
Handsome Membership Plaque ® establishments owned by sixty-four of the seventy-nine Kiwanians in 
Useful Calendar Astoria, Oregon were razed by a blaze that destroyed $20,000,000 worth 
REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- of property. Kiwanis clubs throughout the Pacific Northwest District or- 
coe dient gg Be peck ganized an emergency aid program to help the devastated city. New Bern, 
= =) — Ey North Carolina was also swept by a raging fire in December 1922. Forty 
heavy red type on every club meet- blocks were gutted and 1000 homes were destroyed. ¢ The Kiwanis Club 
of Superior, Wisconsin sponsored construction of an astronomical observa- 

tory at a state normal school. The gift included a dome-shaped observatory 


Ottawa, Ontario, December 22 








ing day throughout the year. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 


NY a crn cath bieaiee aa $2.50 
Lots of 2-25, each.... 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each.... 2.35 
Lots over 50, each... 2.30 
Add 35¢ for postage and insurance. 
Refill pads available each year. 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


building, powerful telescope and other instruments used by astronomers. * 
And in Portland, Maine the Kiwanis club staged a series of tableaux de- 
picting the wars in which the United States had engaged. Proceeds from 
this unusual show were used to provide Christmas cheer for local young- 
sters. ¢ These are the clubs which celebrate their thirtieth anniversaries 











this month: 


Northwest Town, Chicago, Illinois, Clarion, Pennsylvania, December 16 

















December 2 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, December 6 
The Sandhills, Moore County, North 
Carolina, December 9 (Organized as 


Aberdeen. Name changed August 19, 


1937.) 
Florence, Alabama, December 14 
Auburn, Nebraska, December 15 
Fulton, Illinois, December 15 
Tillamook, Oregon, December 15 


Worthington, Minnesota, December 16 
Van Nuys, California, December 18 
Westfield, Massachusetts, December 18 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, December 20 
Reidsviile, North Carolina, December 20 
Yuma, Arizona, December 20 
Washington, Indiana, December 22 
Marion, Virginia, December 26 

Welch, West Virginia, December 28 
Tecumseh, Nebraska, December 29 





’ 
“TM MAKING 

Washington, New Jersey, December 15 
MORE THAN| == ONO OT 


ae 
1997 | 
$ gd on Zé two and one-half decades ago the Kiwanis Club of 
Lindsay, Ontario built a toboggan slide for the community. ¢ In Janesville, 


Haven't Touched Bottom Yet!” Wisconsin, Kiwanians put on a minstrel show to raise money for under- 


San Fernando, California, December 29 














ge eeleaning” up's with. orders for privileged child work. When the performance was over, stagehands con- 

PRESTO cience's N MM: Fi . . 7 ° 

Extinguisher. So'can Your” *"® | tributed their pay checks to the worthy cause. ¢ In December 1927, Ki- 
Amazing new kind of fire extinguisher. Z 5 9 . . 

Tiny “*Presto”’ (about size of a flashlight!) wanians in Las Vegas, New Mexico faced an unusual problem: where to 

does job of bulky extinguishers that cost 4 ~ eae : : ’ j 

times as much, are 8 times as heavy. Ends find a bilingual Santa Claus. Many of the kids attending the club’s Christmas 

fires fast as 2 seconds. Fits in palm of hand. : e%e ° 

Never corrodes. Guaranteed for 20 years! party came from needy Mexican families, and so Santa had to speak Spanish 
Show it to civil defense workers, own- : a ; a ° . ° ° . 

ers of homes, cars, boats, farms, ete.—and | as well as English. ¢ The Ontario-Quebec District of Kiwanis changed its 

to stores for re-sale Make good income, ° — ° e ° 

H1. J. Kerr reported $20 a day, Wm, Wydal- name to Ontario-Quebec-Maritime. Ever since, it has been known in- 





lis, $15.20 an hour. Write for FREE Sales ‘ 9 : _ . . . 
Kit. No obligation, MERLITE INDUS- | formally as “OQM” in Kiwanis circles. ¢ Here are the clubs which were 
e TRIES, Inc., Dept. 4012, 201 East 16th St., a? 

esi eiSvec | New York 3. N.Y. IN CANADA: Mopa | formed in December of 1927: 

“presto” > Q Ltd., 371 Dowd St., Montreal 2, New Liskeard, Ontario, December 1 

(Wf you want @ reguiar Presto to use as a Euclid, Ohio, December 7 

—_aa ee ee ae o Oak Cliff, Dalias, Texas, December 8 
Gardnerville-Carson Valley, Nevada, 

December 8 


West Cleveland, Ohio, December 13 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, December 19 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio, December 22 
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Here is a 
potpourri of 
news about our 
organization 

and the people 
who make it tick. 


DECEMBER 1952 @ 


An eight-minute record featuring Don Johnston, charter 
president of the Detroit Number One club, is available on 
request from the General Office. Furnished free of charge 
by the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, the record describes the 
founding and early days of Kiwanis in the words of the pres- 
ident of the first club. This 78 and 45 RPM recording will 
add much to the celebrations being planned by thousands of 
clubs during the week of January 18-24, when Kiwanis Inter- 
national will observe its thirty-eighth birthday. 





More than 1600 Kiwanis clubs took part in the gigantic 
get-out-the-vote program which helped bring a record number 
of people to the polls on November 4. Techniques learned by 
these clubs will be used in the future to stimulate voting 
in local elections. 





International convention quotas set by the district gov- 
ernors-elect indicate that more than 14,000 people will 
attend the great Kiwanis gathering in New York City, 

June 21-25. "It's going to be the biggest convention we've 
ever had," predicts International Trustee R. Warren Graffam, 
chairman of the Board Committee on Conventions. "Our gen- 
eral convention chairman in the host city will be George 

E. Stringfellow, who served two terms as president of the 
Kiwanis Club of New York City." The New York District, 
under the leadership of Governor-elect Don E. Mumford, will 
jointly share the host responsibilities. 





This month International President Walter J. L. Ray plans 
to visit the following communities: Spokane and Pullman, 
Washington; Billings, Montana; Malone, New York; and Mon- 
treal, Quebec. 





Two pieces of editorial design from the pages of your In- 
ternational magazine recently won awards in an exhibition 
Staged by the Art Directors' Club of Chicago. A total of 
eighteen entries from "The Kiwanis Magazine" were chosen for 
display at this big ADCC annual showing. 





At press time, November 18, there were 212,704 Kiwanians 
and 20,683 Key Club members. 





About 1200 Kiwanis clubs have incorporated or are now in 
the process of being incorporated. The reason for this 
growing trend: Generally Speaking, members of unincorpor- 
ated clubs are individually liable to damage suits which 
may result from club activities. Unincorporated clubs are 
urged to write the General Office for detailed information 
about incorporation procedure. 





The California-Nevada-Hawaii District is abuzz with plans 
for a twenty-two-day cruise to the Hawaiian Islands next 
September. The Kiwanis excursionists will sail aboard the 
luxurious SS "Lurline" and spend twelve full days in the 
Islands. Members of the cruise committee are District 
Governor Stary Gange (chairman), International Trustee H. 
Park Arnold and District Governor-elect Irvin C. Chapman. 

THE END 
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MarnrvVac 


Vew Massage Instrument Keeps 
Hair, Scalp Clean and Healthy 


promotes 
rubber 


Removes embarrassing dirt and dandruff . 
hair health with electrical massage. Vibr 
l n tion over harmful scalp 


sting 


heers 


Soothing, et yable rotary massage 1000 pulsations 

per minute— tome p ulp. stimulates circulation, distributes 
: i al calp tingle for hours. VISKON 
patented disposable filter—-easily inserted and removed—-traps 
lir iruff i ediate visible proof of HairVac's 
fl ne USE HAIRVAC DAILY t keep hair hand 
glosay , bette ® scalp clean, healthy, invigo- 

! ' vient at | away Won- 
10 resetting ever necessary. No water 

ap i n ing i the natural beauty of your hair 
Already in use in thousands of homes. UL-approved 
ad ni ‘ plete wit 100 filters nly $14.95. postpaid 


OD. Imm- 


(ireler by ‘ ‘ t ney rder or ¢ 


Hair ae. Dept. 1712 
804 Kansas 


Avenue Topeka, Kansas 


SPEAKER’S DESK 


et 1” fre 














re is it with shelf 
for extra papers, books. etc 
Finished wit! rubbe cush 
foned corners Light, com- 
pect and sturdy 
Desks > made nly as 
ordered, and require two to 
z four days for delivery. Each 


$12.50 
“OLD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
165 W. Harrison $t., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 
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Q. Are my contributions’ to Kiwanis 


deductible from my _ in- 


foundations 
come tax returns? 

A. Contributions are deductible if the 
nonprofit which the 
money is paid is organized exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, lit- 
erary or educational purposes, or for the 
prevention of cruelty to children or ani- 
Contributions Kiwanis 
for any of purposes 


corporation to 


mals made to 
foundations 


can be deducted. 


these 


Q. Does the Committee on Attend- 
ance and Membership handle the clas- 


sification of members? 


A. Yes. 


are members Inter- 


Q. How of 


national committees selected? 


A. The president of Kiwanis Inter- 
national appoints them after consider- 


ing the hundreds of suggestions re- 
ceived from International and district 
officers and committee chairmen and 
other interested Kiwanians. 

Q. The board of directors of our 
club meets only at the call of the 


president. Is this the general practice 


of Kiwanis? 


A. No. Article VII, Section 5 of the 








Standard Form for Club Bylaws speci- 
fies that the board of directors shall 
meet at least once each month. Many 
Kiwanis clubs have found it necessary 
to provide for even more frequent, reg- 
ular meetings of the board. 

Q. How can we best handle the 
attendance of our clergymen who are 
very irregular in attending the weekly 


meetings? 


A. Enforce Article V, Section 2 of the 
bylaws. There are many justifiable rea- 
sons why a Kiwanian, regardless of his 
classification, may find it necessary to 
miss one or more regular weekly meet- 
ings. The Official Attendance Rules pro- 
vide a number of ways that credit can 
be obtained for these unavoidable ab- 
sences. It has been our experience that 
members of the clergy want no special 
dispensation, but prefer the same mem- 
bership status as other active members 
of the club. 

Q. How long after dues become 
due should a member be considered in 
arrears? 


A. Article V of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws specifically states: “Any 











active, reserve, or privileged member 
being two (2) months in arrears in dues 
shall, at the direction of the Board of 
Directors, stand suspended and shall be 
so notified in writing by the secretary.” 


Q. Our club is considering the ad- 
visability of voting a voluntary semi- 
annual contribution of $5 per member 
to finance welfare work. Why 
would this not be a better plan than 
sponsoring money-raising projects? 


our 


A. There is a limit to the amount each 
Kiwanian feels that he is able to con- 
tribute, and care should be exercised to 
avoid embarrassment to any member. 
A Kiwanis club is not expected to serve 
as the pocketbook for a community. 
Your club activities are sponsored on 
behalf of the community and its citizens 
should be given the opportunity to 
share in the expenses involved. 

Q. Our club is facing a financial 
problem in trying to meet a guarantee 
set by our caterers. Our attendance is 
than 


good, but more times not we 
have to pay for a deficit out of the 


club funds. We meet in the only avail- 
able place in town. What solution do 


you suggest? 


A. The “Cairo Plan.” The club would 
bill the quarterly, 
nually or annually in advance for their 
meals and dues. 

It is suggested that the entire prob- 
lem be aired before the club at a reg- 
ular meeting. The board of directors 
may wish to recommend the adoption 
of the Cairo Plan as the solution. Any 
profit realized by the club would be 
placed in its welfare fund. 


members semian- 


Q. 
rectors has suggested that the member- 
ship responsible for keeping 
several men from joining the 
elub. What is the official policy in re- 
gard to this matter? 


A member of our board of di- 


fee is 
good 


A. The club bylaws provide for a 
membership fee, the amount to be de- 
termined by each club. This should be 
fixed at an amount to be determined by 
each club in keeping with the club’s 
position in its community. 

The membership fee may be looked 
upon as tangible evidence of the sin- 
cerity of a new member and the good 
will he has for the club. It is felt that 
any prospective member who places 
the proper emphasis and value on Ki- 
wanis membership will be willing to 
make this investment in his own suc- 
cess as a Kiwanian. THE END 
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jJacu Christmas brings us fresh won- 
der at the miracle that changed the history of 
mankind. 

Two thousand years ago a manchild 
was born of lowly parents in a stable in an ob- 
scure village at the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

He lived to be only thirty-three. He 
had no formal schooling, was poor, worked as a 
carpenter, held no public office. 

He turned out to be a disturber, a 
radical, got into trouble with the authorities, was 
tried and convicted of blasphemy and was put to 
death on the cross. 

Millions born and died before and 
since, many under more favorable circumstances, 
have passed into oblivion unremembered. 

Yet this man has proved the greatest 
influence for good the world has ever known. 

His birthday is celebrated more uni- 
versally than any other event in the calendar. 
Observance of His birth is the magic that draws 
forth the good will and generosity of mankind 
as nothing else in human experience. 

It is no accident that Kiwanis should 
find its inspiration and driving force in the teach- 
ings of this man. 

The first great Object of Kiwanis is 
to give primacy to the human and spiritual. This 
was foremost in the Master’s exhortation. 

Kiwanis suggests the pattern for use- 
ful living in such phrases as “the daily living of the 
Golden Rule”... “the increase of righteousness” 

“the support of churches in their spiritual 
aims.” 

The miracle of Kiwanis, too, never 
fails to thrill. 

Just thirty-seven years ago, in De- 
troit, a few men banded together for mutual ad- 
vantages in business. 

And out of this meager beginning has 
come a mighty force for good in two nations. 
Vigorous organizations serving 3500 different com- 
munities. Millions of children helped in countless 
ways. Towns and cities made better places in 
which to live. Crime reduced, safety promoted, 
education expanded, civic responsibility vitalized. 

And miraculous, too, how tens of 
thousands of busy men, ingrowing, preoccupied, 
indifferent, are transformed into generous citizens 
and civic leaders with sharpened community con- 
sciences. 

There is no mystery about Kiwanis 
growth. It has multiplied in numbers, influence 
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and activities because it has sought to exemplify 
the teachings of the Master. 

He said, “I came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” 

Kiwanis too came to minister. It seeks 
nothing for itself. It seeks only to give to others. 

The meaning of Christmas is service. 
The meaning of Kiwanis is service. Every week 
is Christmas in an active Kiwanis club. 

Kiwanis is essentially a thing of the 
spirit. We are proud of our numbers of men and 
clubs. We enjoy our fellowship, our lifelong 
friendships and our amazing records of activities. 

But these are the tangible expressions 
of something deeper and finer, something that stirs 
the hearts of men. 

Kiwanis is a conviction that men live 
best when they bring to the surface and nourish 
their God-given qualities of kindness, generosity, 
sacrifice and service. That men attain a fullness 
of life only when they prove anew in their own 
experience the Master’s great truth that “he who 
would save his life must lose it.” 

Kiwanis at its best, like the man 
whose birth we celebrate this month, is a crusade, 
a disturbing influence amidst the complacency and 
indifference of men. When truest to its ideals it 
is restless and dissatisfied, constantly striving to 
improve, to correct, to reform, to replace sickness 
with health, crime with wholesomeness, corruption 
with integrity, squalidness with beauty. 

When clubs lose this crusading spirit, 
become satisfied, ingrowing, close their member- 
ship to fresh, vitalizing leadership, they become a 
dead weight—they are no longer Kiwanis except 
in name. When Kiwanians lose the eagerness for 
service, are content merely to meet and eat and 
converse, they have lost the magic that makes 
life meaningful. 

Still remembered is the story Past 
President Harper Gatton told a Council meeting 
years ago. About the two seas in Palestine. One re- 
ceived from the hills and the springs fresh, life- 
giving water. But it became fetid, stagnant, vile, 
because it kept the water to itself, had no outlet. 
Hence it became the Dead Sea. The other sea re- 
ceived fresh water too from the hills and springs, 
and it remained fresh, sparkling, wholesome, be- 
cause it gave it out again through its outlet. This 
is the Sea of Galilee. 

So with clubs, so with Kiwanians, so 
with men everywhere. To live, to enrich their 
lives, they must give out. This is the meaning 
of Kiwanis. This is the teaching of Christmas. 
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A. so THE little incidents of child- helped string electric lights—elec- unwonted newness into this highly 
y ) hood that are etched indelibly tric, mind you—on the tree. conventional scene and they just 
on my memory is that of my mother “I don’t think I like them,” said didn’t fit with the popcorn and cran- 
suddenly bursting into tears one she, sobbing a little and trying to berries we had strung. I remember 
Christmas week back about 1910. It smile. “I’ve had candles all my life.” Deacon Rettig was for throwing 
was evening and we were in our The bulbs did seem lifeless, with them out and returning to candles, 
small-town church, For the first no flicker, no dripping, none of the but the town fire marshal was in 
time in our history we had just traditional look. They injected an our congregation too. I think the 
change-over generally upset our 
little flock of farm people that year. 
Enough, anyway, so that grand old 
Brother Hornbeak, our six-foot-six 
pastor who looked as wise and be- 
nevolent as a Bible portrait, preached 
next Sunday on “These Changing 
Times.” 

Well, sir, electricity and other 
scientific miracles have truly changed 
America. Which means, I guess, that 
we have to undergo some emotional 
adjustments each December. For the 
truth is that our religion — our | 
Christmas observance—marches up | 
new roads as inexorably as the sun’s 
rise. Yet many of us cling to old- 


fashioned ways. | 

Personally, I do not like the radi- | 
cal “modern” changes which have 
been made in our Christmas cele- : 
brations. I still prefer the simplicity 
and sweetness of yesteryear’s Christ- 
mas observances. | 

Last year some well-meaning 
gentleman sent me a case of ex- ‘ 
pensive whiskey as a Christmas gift. 


I do not wish to offend anybody, but 
I cannot see the association between 
drinking and the celebration of the é 
birth of a tiny Babe, a holy Savior. 
“Oh, but this is a sophisticated 
era,’ one of my smart friends always 
says in rebuttal. Sadly, though, the 
sophistication of this young matron, 
a well-to-do rancher’s wife, has not 
spelled happiness for her nor has it 
brought her family-love and devo- 
tion. She can play bridge expertly, 
she dances the samba and the conga. 
But she cannot doctor a sick horse 
or repair a corral fence when her 
man is away. She can pilot his 
small airplane—but she cannot bake 
a cake, knit a sweater or play a 
church organ. She is “modern,” all 
right, but she is out of touch with 
f\\ those earthy, fundamental skills that 
By OREN ARNOLD a all rural residents acquire if they are 
truly successful and well adjusted. 
' Last Christmas we visited her 
~ j ranch, my Adele and I. Her invita- 
: og jue® We tion had been hungrily urgent—al- 
\ Th year-end Holy eason not _ it 
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most pleading—because secretly she 
yearned for human warmth and af- 
fection, as all sophisticates do. She 
hugged us like old folks in welcome, 
then resumed her pose and led us 
into her’ colorful living room. 
Though an evergreen forest touches 
their land not two miles away, no- 
body had brought home a sapling. 
Her Christmas tree was a Manhattan 
creation of metal foil and transpar- 
ent plastic, designed by some stu- 
dent of Salvador Dali. The orna- 
ments were none that your childhood 
or mine had known. All were bizarre 
abstractions. Surrealistic. Shocking. 
“Santa Claus” stood by, three feet 
tall. He had only one eye, in the 
middle of his forehead, and the rest 
of his features were a cubistic con- 
glomeration that would have fright- 
ened any little boy or girl (this 
home had neither). Some more 
“smart” young people had gathered 
for her party, together with a few 
of us older, unmodern folks. In the 
generosity of Christmas feeling we 
all enjoyed the affair, but as the 
older guests departed, our hostess’s 
slightly patronizing air melted away. 
She knew that the old folks had 
something which had eluded her— 
a spiritual something, a Christmas 
spirit that was genuine. 

Old-fashioned coot that I am, I 
even dislike all-blue, all-white or 
all-silver Christmas trees. America 
grew up on red and green as our 
Christmas colors and I still love 
them. Let us keep the holly wreaths, 
the mistletoe, the fruit cake, the 
carols, the Yule log, too. For just 
one week a year we can hardly tire 
of them, can we? 

I like Christmas cards, as more 
and more folk do. Of the 641 we re- 
ceived last year, about 400 were 
made brilliant charm strings 
and pinned to our living room dra- 
peries. The remainder, which I filed 
out of sight, pictured such inappro- 
priate atrocities as outdoor toilets 
with allegedly funny rhymes, Mickey 
Mouse cartoons, Donald Ducks, 
bucking broncos, bathing beauties 
and bar-flies getting soused. 

The créche is coming back, the 
old-fashioned créche. More of them 
have been sold since 1945 than in 
the preceding twenty-five years, 
dealers report, and more _ school- 


into 





children are making them. This, I 
hold, is a sign of restored reverence, 
perhaps an _ unconscious _ revolt 
against the overcommercialization of 
Christmas. Renewed interest in the 
Nativity scene—the Holy Mother 
and the manger, the donkey, the 
Wise Men and others—is not a 
“going backward.” It is a re-empha- 
sizing of truth! Christmas was not 
created to sell merchandise but to 
save souls. 

Our problem is to decide just what 
part of our Christmas observance is 
worth keeping and what part should 
be modernized. It is, of course, an 
individual matter. “Tradition” in 
your home may not connote the 
same things as in mine, but each 
should inspire that good feeling 
which Christmas is all about. 

I cannot conceive of you Middle- 
westerners or New Englanders, for 
instance, enjoying a Christmas tree 
covered with nothing but thorns. 
Yet many a farm home in the arid, 
sun-kissed Southwest, especially 
those of Indians and Mexicans, have 
never had anything but a prickly 
cactus for a Christmas tree. To 
desert children, Dancer and Prancer 
and Donner and Blitzen pull the 
beautiful sleigh not on snow but on 
moonbeams. But the kids are as 
happy about this kind of Christmas 
as you are with yours. 

Symbolism, then, is variable and 
adaptable. It’s how we abandon or 
misuse our symbols of Christmas 
that is disturbing. It’s how we in- 
appropriately apply the gift-giving 
custom that cheapens it—and flat- 
tens our purses and frazzles our 
nerves in the bargain. By no stretch 
of the imagination can we envision 
those folk who sought out the baby 
Jesus competing with one another 
to give the most elegant gift of de- 
votion. 

Any precedent for unseemly ob- 
servance or behavior at Christmas 
comes not from Bethlehem, but from 
our own greed and thoughtlessness. 
There are encouraging signs, here in 
the middle twentieth century, that 
we are recognizing some of our 
abuses of the Christmas spirit. There 
seems to be a growing revulsion 
against carousing and profit grab- 
bing, against poor taste in all forms 
of Christmas observance. And as 


{ the reverent spirit that once marked the anniversary of Christ’s birth. 
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with a great many good things, this 
revolt seems to have its heartiest 
support among American farm 
homes. 

By and large, rural families are 
our strongest bulwark against so- 
phistication in any form. That be- 
leaguered word connotes sophistry, 
which means false reasoning. It can 
have a fine, workable application— 
if by sophistication you mean a cul- 
tured participation in the life of this 


fascinating era. But if we assume 
that “sophistication” or “modern 
living” requires a long cigarette 
holder, chic dress, snappy wise- 


cracks, keeping up with the Joneses, 
Freudian or other bizarre and su- 
perficial “enlightenment,” we are 
wrong. It is the fast-moving, fast- 
talking, nonthinking pseudosophis- 
ticates who have crowded our men- 
tal hospitals in the past few decades. 

The holy star did not shine down 
to guide sophisticates engaged in 
clever drawing room repartee. It 
shone on wise men, and on humble 
Godfearing people who made their 
living tending sheep. All of us need 
to keep this thought in mind as we 
ponder the real meaning of Christ- 
mas this year. THE END 
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Maneuvering off the coast 

of Denmark, NATO aircraft carriers 
launched planes to support a 
theoretical invasion. 

Below is the helicopter which 
served as an intership taxi for 
correspondents and visiting 
dignitaries during the exercises, 
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An eyewitness deseribes the 


air-naval maneuvers conducted in Europe 


by the Western Allies. 
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Tr THE big Red Bear should sud- 
denly decide to make an end-run 
attack around the northern flank of 
Europe, he would find the NATO 
nations of the free world ready to 
give his tail a mighty twist. For the 
countries of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization have been get- 
ting in a little practice on what to do 
if and when the Reds attack. 

I have just returned from witness- 
ing that the eight-nation 
maneuver known as Exercise Main 
Brace. It was the largest peacetime 
naval operation held. I 
one of thirty-two American corre- 


practice 


ever was 
spondents flown to Europe to observe 
the show, and I watched it for two 
weeks from one of Uncle Sam’s 
mightiest warships, the US Carrier 
Midway. 

We were flown from Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia to Scotland by way of New- 
foundland and Iceland, and in the 
ancient Firth of Clyde we joined the 
Main Brace fleet, comprised of 80,000 
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I saw 


NAT 


action 


By C. L. DOUGLAS 


Managing Editor, The Fort Worth Press 


















men and 160 ships from the navies 
of the United States, Britain, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
France and Canada. 

Exercise Main B-ace assumed an 
attack on Europe’s northern flank 
by a theoretical enemy. Orange 
Forces were supposed to have in- 
vaded Norway from the north and 
Denmark from the south, and were 
expected to launch amphibious as- 
saults against Jutland. Orange sub- 
marines (in actuality seventeen of 
them from the British Navy) and 
air forces (in actuality more than 500 
planes from the Royal Air Force and 
Scandinavia) helped make up par- 
ticularly strong opposition for the 
Blue fleet with which I sailed. 

Admiral Sir Patrick Brind, North 
Atlantic Commander with headquar- 
ters in Oslo, Norway, pretended to 
find it impossible to hold back the 
make-believe invaders, and sent a 
hurry-up call for help to General 
Matthew Ridgway, Supreme Allied 
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This is a part of the NATO fleet lying at anchor in the Firth of Clyde before 
the opening phase of these naval maneuvers. The fabled hills of Scotland over- 
look the harbor. Ships of many nations took part in these operations which gave 
fighting men of the free world a chance to practice combatting an aggressor. 





Commander Europe, in Paris. That 
request resulted in our Blue Force 
steaming north to points on the top 
side of the Arctic Circle. 

It was beautiful the way the big 
fleet filed out into the broad estuary 
of the Clyde in the early dawn. First 
went the mine sweepers, making a 
sweep down Clyde, followed by a 
covey of destroyers, zigzagging like 
playful puppies. Then, one by one, 
like ponderous dinosaurs aroused 
from sleep, the capital ships edged 
out. 

My own ship, the mighty Midway, 
was one of the first to get up steam 
after the signal came. With a series 
of yawning groans, she slipped from 
her berth at dawn, and we were off 
to play at war games on the ap- 
proaches to the United Kingdom. By 
midday we were in St. Patrick’s 
Channel, and as we passed out 
through this back door to the British 
Isles, running between the hills of 
Ireland on the one side and the 
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Western Isles of Scotland on the 
other, the scene presented a seascape 
colorful beyond compare. 

In the center of our formation 
were the Carriers Midway, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Wasp, with the 
Battleship Wisconsin and the Cruis- 
ers Des Moines, Quincy and Colum- 
bus on the inside protection screen, 
ringed on the outside by sixteen 
watchful destroyers. Some distance 
to the west (we can’t tell Those 
People exactly how far) was another 
carrier formation made up of Brit- 
ain’s Eagle and Illustrious and the 
US Wright, screened by the Van- 
guard, the Swiftsure, a Canadian 
cruiser, and a flock of sixteen Eng- 
lish destroyers. 

And that wasn’t all of the protec- 
tion for the flattop force, which kept 
every man at his battle station and 
had orders to run blacked out at 
night just as though this were real 
war. Out front, about eighty miles 
away, was the Hunter-Killer Force, 


On the bridge of an English ship the 
author of this article, right, and Admiral 
John Hughes-Hallett watch 

carrier-based airplanes go into action. 








on the lookout for “skunks’”—as 
enemy submarines are called. This 
force included the “jeep” Carriers 
Salerno Bay and Mindora, with five 
American and two British destroyers 
especially equipped to detect and 
destroy subs. 

High overhead droned the Combat 
Air Patrol, carrier fighter planes also 
on the watch for Orange planes and 
subs (or any other enemy that might 
come snooping). Then, too, there 
were the unsung heroes of this gi- 
gantic naval exercise—the eighteen 
PBM Martin Mariner flying boats 
operating out of Trondheim, Norway 
and the Shetland Islands. Unseen by 
any of us, except as tiny specks of 
moving light on the radar scopes, 
these big planes, carrying crews of 
twelve to fifteen men on twelve to 
twenty-hour missions, were the real 
watchdogs. Some of them hovered 
over us constantly regardless of rain 
or fog or sleet. 

True, they were there to play a 








part in the make-believe war. But 
they were there, too, because a grand 
fleet like that of Main Brace—with 
so many of NATO’s naval eggs in 
one basket—is not sent to sea with- 
out proper precautions. The guns of 
these planes were loaded with the 
real stuff. 

As we steamed north at high speed 
toward the Arctic Circle, our Blue 
was under simulated 
from Orange subs of the 
Navy and land-based Vam- 


carrier force 
attack 


Royal 


Midway a twenty-seven-degree roll 
and tossed the destroyers and smaller 
craft around like bobbers on a fishing 
line. Admiral Doyle suspended all 
flying and we rode out the storm for 
two days. 

“Under actual war conditions we 
would have kept ’em aloft,” he said, 
“but since this is an exercise I'm not 
taking unnecessary chances.” 

Even with good flying weather our 
carrier force already had lost three 
pilots and their planes. From the 





A German pillbox, built during World War II, serves as an observation 
post for members of the Danish Home Guard during the climax 

of Exercise Main Brace. This picture was taken after US Marines had made 
a simulated assault landing to support forces defending Jutland. 


pires and Spitfires of the Royal Air 
Force. And for a time Blue Force's 
attention was centered on a so-called 
ghost raider, the Canadian Cruiser 
Quebec which was supposed to be 
slipping around the northern tip of 
Norway to harass Allied shipping in 


~:~ 


the Atlantic. The Battleship Wis- 
consin and the Cruiser Columbus 
finally found her, “gunned” her 


down and reported her as “sunk.” 

On the fifth day our carrier force 
circled in the cold, black waters of 
the Norwegian Sea above the Arctic 
Circle launching planes in support 
of ground forces simulating warfare 
in the Norwegian hills. 

But after only half a day of action 
the weather upset the planned Main 
Brace schedule. The storm stirred 
up twenty-foot waves that gave the 
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Midway we saw a Banshee jet, after 
being waved off the USS Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, brush a wing tip against 
the side of the ship. The plane turned 
over and power-dived into the sea. 
The pilot, an Air Force officer on 
training with the Navy, 
didn’t have a chance. Helicopters be- 
gan brushing the waves immediately, 
but no sign was found of plane or 
pilot. The fleet steamed on. 

Besides violent weather, 


exchange 


there is 
another menace in these northern 
waters: the floating mines that have 
broken away from the fields laid by 
the Nazis along the Norwegian and 
Danish coasts during World War II. 
Our destroyers found and exploded 
three of these deadly mines during 
Main Brace. 


The fleet rode out the storm, then 





turned to another operation involv- 
ing air support for NATO allies 
against a make-believe enemy sup- 
posed to be invading Denmark from 
up across the Kiel Canal in Ger- 
many. 

Our Blue carriers wheeled about 
and steamed south while an am- 
phibious force sailed from Scotland’s 
Firth of Forth to land 1500 US 
Marines on Jutland in support of 
6000 Norwegian and Danish troops 
trying to hold the simulated enemy 
there. 

The weather bettered as we 
dropped below the Arctic Circle, and 
three days later the sky was filled 
with planes—British, American and 
Scandinavian—as our carrier fight- 
ers hit “targets” in Denmark, oper- 
ating in close radio liaison with 
Scandinavian ground crews. 





Tue Denmark Operation concluded 
the sea phase of Exercise Main 
Brace, and we went into Oslo, Nor- 
way for the final critique. It amount- 
ed to this: 

*Main Brace developed the ma- 
chinery for bringing the naval forces 
of the various NATO nations to the 
aid of others. 

*It gave weather men an oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves with 
the notoriously bad conditions on 
the north flank of Europe. 

*It gave communications 
chance to practice in the always- 
tricky North Sea ozone. 

It gave ship commanders practice 
in dodging unswept mine fields. 

*It proved, to the satisfaction of 
the admirals, fine coordination be- 
tween carrier pilots and Norwegian 
and Danish ground forces. 

It gave carrier pilots a firsthand 
view of the terrain in and around 
Scandinavia. 


men a 


And, in the words of Admiral 
McCormick: “We came out of it all 
with a mutual understanding and 


admiration on the part of all nation- 
alities involved.” 

After it was over, we “spliced the 
main brace” in royal fashion at 
Oslo’s 700-year-old Akershus Castle. 
His Royal Highness Olav, Crown 
Prince of Norway, was host at the 
party, which was attended by Gen- 
eral Ridgway and the top military 
echelon of the Allied powers in 
Europe. 

All Europe looks to the United 
States as the leader of the free 
world’s effort to preserve peace. 
Cooperation between the NATO na- 
tions, such as was evidenced by Ex- 
ercise Main Brace, is the real hope 
of the Western world today. THE END 
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Many of the “truths” about dogs 


are no truer than the adage “gentlemen prefer blondes.’ 


What do you know 
about dogs? 








a By HARRY MILLER 


Director, Gaines Dog Research Center 
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ii has been estimated that there 
are 22,000,000 dogs in the United 
States. This means that there are at 
least 22,000,000 humans who can 
qualify as dog experts—plus at least 
another 22,000,000 more who are 
ready and willing to contradict any 
assertion the experts make. Between 
them, these two groups have cooked 
up through the years a great many 
fallacious notions about dogs. Here 
are some of the most common mis- 
conceptions, together with the facts 
about each one. 

EVERY ADULT DOG SHOULD 
HAVE BONES TO CHEW ON. 
While it is true that a dog can digest 
amount of nourishment 
and the 


bones, the 
derived is practically nil 
damage to the tooth enamel may be 
considerable. A well-balanced ration 
will supply all the elements needed 
for strong teeth and healthy gums. 
If you want to give a dog a bone as 
an occasional treat, be sure it is the 
kind that will not splinter. This goes 
double for puppies. 

A THIN DOG IS 
HUNTER. Unless a 


quately nourished, he can’t have the 


THE 


dog is 


BEST 


ade- 


stamina or the interest to be a good 
An overly thin dog, with 
every bone showing, is not in good 


hunter. 


condition and will not be the hunte: 
he should be. 

WHEN A DOG’S NOSE IS COLD 
IT SHOWS HE’S HEALTHY. Don't 
Believe what the 
thermometer tells you if you suspect 
A dog with a 
fever may often have a hot, dry nose, 
but he headed toward the 
grave and still have a cold nose. 

FEEDING RAW EGGS WILL 
MAKE A DOG’S COAT SHINE. A 
shiny coat comes from good general 
and Egg yolk 
good for dogs—whole 


depend on- this. 
your dog is ailing. 


ean be 


condition coat care. 


fed raw is 
eggs or egg white should always be 
cooked because 
acts on and destroys an important 
vitamin, biotin. 

COUNTRY DOGS LIVE LONGER 
THAN CITY DOGS. Statistics show 
that the average life span of the city 
dog is two to three years longer than 


raw white of 


20 O 
ess 


the country dog, despite the ravages 
of the automobile. This is due 
chiefly to better care and, especially, 
more intelligent feeding. 

ALL DOGS HAVE FLEAS. No 
more true than the fiction that all 
red-headed people have _ terrible 
tempers. With all the products now 
available for flea control on pets and 
their surroundings, no dog need har- 
bor these pests. 

A LUMP OF SULPHUR IN THE 
DRINKING PAN IS OF VALUE TO 








THE DOG’S HEALTH. Since sul- 
phur is insoluble in water, a piece 
of stone would be just as beneficial. 

THE MONGREL IS SMARTER 
AND HARDIER THAN THE PURE- 
BRED. One of our most universal 
fallacies. If this were true, market 
prices wouldn’t run around $5 for a 
mutt as against $50 to $200 for a duly 
registered puppy. As for intelligence, 
how many mongrels do you find used 
for guiding the blind? 

DOGS WITH LOP EARS AL- 
WAYS HAVE EAR TROUBLE. Not 

Bat-eared dogs also 
troubles and their ear 


necessarily so 
can have ear 
tips are more often irritated by fly 
bites than dogs of lop-eared breeds. 

YOU CAN’T TEACH AN OLD 
DOG NEW TRICKS. Should be 
corrected to read, “You can’t teach 
an old dog-owner new tricks!” A 
ten-year-old Dalmatian with no pre- 
vious training won the highest obe- 
dience degree attainable, that of 
U.D.T. (Utility Dog Tracker) within 
months of the start of her 
schooling. She was the third dog in 
the history of obedience to win this 


twelve 


degree in so short a time. Actually, 
it is true that you can’t teach a 
young dog much. Most obedience 


trainers do not want dogs under nine 
months of age. 

“FIDO” IS A NATIVE AMER- 
ICAN DOG NAME. Actually, it is 
Latin for “faithful.” 

A GOOD WATCHDOG MUST BE 
BIG AND SAVAGE. Even a six- 
pound Pomeranian, with his warning 
bark, can be a good watchdog. 

THE GREAT DANE COMES 
FROM DENMARK. The Great Dane 
was “made in Germany.” So was 
the Boxer, despite its English-sound- 
ing name. On the other hand, the 
Dachshund, universally considered a 
typical German dog, was known long 
before there was a Germany. 

THE FAMOUS K-9 CORPS WAS 
A PRODUCT OF WORLD WAR IL. 
The first war dogs were introduced 
by the Roman Legions around 200 
B.C. Incidentally, it is not true that 
a dog trained for war work cannot 
return to civilian life and must be 
destroyed. 

DOGS WITH REGISTRATION 
PAPERS ARE THOROUGHBREDS. 
There is no such thing as a “thor- 
oughbred” dog. A thoroughbred is 
a race horse; a dog of pure breeding 
is termed a “purebred.” And, speak- 
ing of horses, did you know that 
Greyhound racing is older than horse 
racing? It was introduced by the 
ancient Egyptians. 

A DOG EATS GRASS BECAUSE 
HE HAS WORMS. Incorrect. He 
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may just like to eat grass or he may 
require roughage. 

THE BLOODHOUND IS THE 
MOST FEROCIOUS OF DOGS. The 
Bloodhound is one of the most gentle, 
affable dogs on earth: The name 
does not mean that it is bloodthirsty, 
as most people think. It is derived 
from the old term, “blooded hound,” 
i.e., pure-blooded. This is the only 
animal whose “testimony” can be ac- 
cepted in a court of law. If you’re 
ever on the wrong end of a manhunt, 
don’t waste time trying to cross up 
the Bloodhounds by such popular 
fiction story gags as spilling blood on 
the trail, backtracking or taking to 
Just keep on running until 
taxi—that'll stump 


water. 
you 
"em! 

ONE YEAR OF A DOG’S LIFE IS 
EQUIVALENT TO SEVEN HUMAN 
YEARS. Experts no longer go for this 
theory. Because a dog can reproduce 
when it is one year old, whereas a 
seven-year-old human can’t, they 
now figure something like this: A 


can get a 


year-old dog corresponds to a six- 
teen-year-old person; a two-year- 
old dog to a twenty-four-year-old 
human; a three-year-old dog to a 
thirty-year-old; and a four-year-old 
dog is considered comparable to a 
person of thirty-five. After that, 
each succeeding year in a dog’s life 
is equivalent to five human years. 
All of which is interesting in view of 
the fact that the oldest dog known 
recently died at the age of twenty- 
six; about the same as 145 years for 
us humans. 

WHEN A DOG FROTHS AT THE 
MOUTH IT IS A SURE SIGN 
THAT IT HAS RABIES. Quite false: 
Frothing is an accompaniment of a 
number of dog ailments. Actually, 
there are less than 10,000 cases of 
dog rabies in the whole country in a 
year—a small ratio in a dog popula- 
tion of 22,000,000. 

DOG DAYS ARE DAYS WHEN 
DOGS GET RABIES. T’ain’t true. 
Dogs suffer from heat just as we do, 
but the term “dog days” comes from 
ancient Egypt and meant the time of 
year when the appearance of the dog 
star, Sirius, in the sky foretold the 
rising of the River Nile and gave the 
valley people warning to move their 
flocks and families to higher ground. 

A DOG INSTINCTIVELY EATS 
WHAT IS BEST FOR HIM. Dogs 
are just as dumb as we are in this 
respect, and if left to their own de- 
vices, some dogs would gorge them- 
selves on sweets and_ garbage. 
Neither is recommended. 

WHEN A DOG BOLTS ITS FOOD 
IT IS STARVED. All dogs are al- 








Should a dog eat vegetables? 


ways “starved,” especially when the 
family eats! It’s normal for a dog to 
bolt its food because it has no proper 
grinding teeth like a horse or cow. 
A DOG CANNOT DIGEST 
STARCH. With us, starch must be 
predigested in the mouth by salivary 
juices during chewing. This gave 
rise to the popular idea that dogs, 
since they don’t chew, can’t handle 
starch. Later has shown, 
however, that a canine’s digestive 
fluids are adequate enough to handle 
starch in the stomach, especially 
cooked starches. But, unless you 
want your pup to turn into a burp, 
don’t feed too much starch! 
A BARKING DOG NEVER 
BITES. Don’t kid yourself, Buster! 
DOGS HAVE AN _ INSTINCT 
FOR CHASING CATS. Not so. 
They do it only if they have learned 
it from other dogs. Countless homes 
have a dog and cat who are as de- 
voted to each other as any two dogs. 
OUR DOG HAS A _ BLACK 
MOUTH SO IT MUST BE A PURE- 
BRED. The fact that the roof of your 
dog’s mouth is black doesn’t mean a 
thing. Only in Chowchows, how- 


research 


ever, is the black tongue character- 
istic. 

THE DOBERMAN IS A BREED 
THAT CAN’T BE TRUSTED; IT’S 
APT TO TURN ON YOU. (Ofttimes 
the same is said of other breeds, 

(see ABOUT DOGS page 45) 





Can you teach an old dog new tricks? 
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HERE WERE two significant devel- 
5 peat in the National Kids’ 
Day observance this year. First was 
the Kiwanians’ astonishing ability as 
peanut salesmen. Second was par- 
ticipation of the- United States Air 
Force. 

Perhaps the most characteristic 
picture of Kids’ Day, 1952, would be 
that of a middle-aged community 
leader wearing a jaunty paper cap 
and an apron imprinted with the 
message: “Kiwanis Peanut Sale. 
Treat Yourself and Help a Needy 
Child.” He would be carrying a bas- 
ket and collection canister down 
Main Street, stopping passers-by 
with a good-natured sales talk about 
the A-1 quality of his Kiwanis pea- 
nuts and the needs of the com- 
munity’s underprivileged — kiddies. 
Few could resist this sort of sales- 
manship, and so Mr. Kiwanian’s 
canister quickly filled with dimes, 
quarters and dollar bills. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, Kiwanians 
sold 295,400 bags of peanuts, netting 
a profit of $41,950. Following the 


NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY, 1952 


These are some of the 3792. kids who 
enjoyed a stage show put on by the 
Kiwanis Club of Baltimore, Maryland. 


At Storm Lake, Iowa the Kiwanis club 
gave a theater party for children. 
This photograph shows the tangle of 
bikes parked outside the movie house. 


Cleveland formula for peanut ped- 
dling, 264 Kiwanis clubs sold 1,282,- 
455 bags, grossing $205,000. Kiwanian 
Jimmie Fidler, president of the Na- 
tional Kids’ Day Foundation, helped 
make the Cleveland venture success- 
ful. He took part in a four-hour tele- 
thon on the evening of September 27, 
and personally appeared on all 
Cleveland radio stations to heighten 
public interest in the peanut sale. 
Before Kids’ Day, Jimmie also visited 
Salt Lake City, Detroit and Chicago. 
The Windy City, too, was alive 
with Kiwanis peanut salesmen on 
National Kids’ Day. Hundreds of 
volunteers, including Kiwanians, 
their friends, daughters and secre- 
taries, blanketed the Windy City, 
selling $48,000 worth of peanuts. 
Much the same thing happened, on 

























On Saturday, 


September 27, 
hundreds of Kiwanis 
clubs took action 


for the benefit 


of loeal 






boys and girls. 
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a smaller scale, in countless Kiwanis 
communities. Typical of these peanut 
ales was the intensive campaign in 
Wooster, Ohio, where. hard-working 
Kiwanians sold 20,000 bags, making 
a profit of $1300 

In Austin, Minnesota, policemen 
passed out mimeographed notices 
tating: “You are hereby summoned 
to appear before a Kiwanis peanut 
eller and purchase at least one bag 
of peanuts. Austin Police Depart- 
ment.” The club’s net peanut profit 
vas $573 

The next most popular Kids’ Day 
activity involved the United States 
Air Force. On August 22, General 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air Force 


chief, notified base commanders: 


National Kids’ Day is an excellent 


opportunity for the Air Force to 


how youngsters something of their 
Air Force, and to help them develop 


lasting interest in aviation. It will 
to aid in a most 


lso enable us 


vorthy humanitarian undertaking. 
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The Air Force considers itself singu- 
larly honored in being invited to 
participate in this event. I am sure 
that the Air Force will give the day 
full support, and make the occasion 
truly beneficial for the nation’s 
youngsters.” 

As a result, Kiwanis clubs took an 
estimated 42,148 children to visit 
some 125 military airfields. The kids 
had a wonderful time _ trooping 
through vaultlike hangars, eating re- 
freshments served by the Air Force 
and examining planes under the 
watchful eyes of pilots and main- 
tenance men 

The Kiwanis Club of Northeast 
Washington, D.C. took fifty-seven 
high school youngsters on a week- 
end trip to the Bolling Air Force 
Base near the nation’s capital. The 
kids were shown around the field and 
taken on a crash-boat ride on the 
Potomac River. They ate in the air- 
men’s dining hall, attended a movie 
at the base, slept in the WAF and Air 
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Force barracks and were taken home 
in Air Force busses. 

“The kids got a real bang out of 
their experience,” reports Club Sec- 
retary F. E. Dorsey. 

The same sentiment was expressed 
over and over again by Kiwanis 
clubs which took youngsters to visit 
military airfields on National Kids’ 
Day. 

The Kiwanis Club of Tampa, 
Florida took more than 6000 boys 
and girls to the MacDill Field B-47 
base. The flight-line area of the en- 
tire 306th Bombardment Wing was 
open for the kids to inspect, and they 
saw a new jet bomber christened by 
Miss America. 

About 2500 officers and men at the 
Brookley Air Force Base staged a 
formal review for 5000 young guests 
brought there by the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Mobile and Chickasaw, Alabama. 
And in Washington State, parachute 
troopers jumped from transport 
planes which thundered over the 
heads of 1000 ninth graders, brought 
to McChord Air Force Base by the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Tacoma, Northwest 
and South Tacoma. 


Top left, a Navy flier explains a para- 
chute rig to several of the children 
who visited an airfield at Monterey, 
California. Left, J. C. Huskisson, 
president of the Tampa, Florida club, 
speaks at a bomber christening. 
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The twelfth division of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada-Hawaii District took 
a group of boys and girls to the US 
Naval Air Station at Monterey, Cali- 
fornia. 

Kids’ Day observances on the local 
level received a boost from the half- 
hour broadcasts carried on CBS, 
NBC, MBS and ABC. Featured on 
these nationwide programs were 
various celebrities and several out- 
standing musical groups: the Bur- 
bank (California) Youth Symphony, 
the Glendale (California) Kiwanis 
Chorus and the Tucson (Arizona) 
Boys’ Choir. 

There was a bewildering variety 
of Kids’ Day activities. At San Diego, 
California, the Army, Navy and 
Marines set up a display of military 
equipment for children to examine. 

“When we turned them loose in 
the exhibit, it looked like a bunch of 
ants swarming over pieces of sugared 
bread,” reports Howard Carroll, San 
Diego club president. 

At Shawnee, Oklahoma, high 
school students took over adminis- 
tration of city government on Na- 
tional Kids’ Day. 

And in London, Ontario, members 
of the Kiwanis club spoke to 16,000 
schoolchildren during the week of 
September 22-27. The subject of 
these talks: “It’s great to be a Ca- 
nadian.” Forty-one schools were 
visited. 

A dise jockey in Charleston, South 
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Upper left, seven smiling Kiwanians prepare to sell peanuts in Wooster, 
Ohio. Second from left, top, Sumter, South Carolina Kiwanians practice 
selling techniques before Kids’ Day. Second from right, top, members of 
the North Shore, Chicago club bag peanuts to be sold for the benefit of 
underprivileged children. Right, top, Chicago Cub Player Hank Sauer buys 
peanuts from Frank P. Mueller of the Garfield Park, Chicago club. Lower 
left, Buffalo, New York Kiwanian Bill Minnes enjoyed making this sale. 
Second from left, maple leaves were brought from British Columbia for a 
Kids’ Day ceremony sponsored by the North Toronto, Ontario club. Second 
from right, President L. R. Chreist, Jr. of the South Bend, Indiana club 
takes part in a newspaper sale. Right are some of the children at a 
fishing tournament sponsored by the Lambertville, New Jersey club. 
Below, Jimmie Fidler conducts a Kids’ Day telethon in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Carolina observed National Kids’ 
Day by telling his radio audience 
about Margie, a fourteen-year-old 
girl whose voice was saved by funds 
raised last Kids’ Day. She was in- 
jured at a wiener roast when an 
empty bottle exploded in a fireplace, 
driving a sliver of glass into her 
throat. Kids’ Day funds paid for an 
operation that restored Margie’s 
power ol speech, 

Many clubs arranged Kids’ Day 
excursions for local boys and girls. 
The most unusual event of this type 
involves the Kiwanis Club of Amity- 
ville, New York, which took forty 
orphans sight-seeing on Long Island. 
The high point of the trip was a 
visit to a Coast Guard lighthouse 





Kiwanis clubs in the Phoenix, Arizona area 
brought 600 children to Williams Air Force 
Base on Kids’ Day. Left, a bus loaded with 
children leaves the base. Right, a girl ex- 
amines a blister developed while marching 
in a Kids’ Day pet parade in Topeka, Kansas, 
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Left, soap box derby contestants get ready to 
compete in a race that was sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Club of North Manchester, Indiana on Kids’ 


which had been opened by President 
Truman’s special order. Since the 
Korean war the Coast Guard in- 
stallation has been closed to the pub- 
lic for security reasons. To gain 
admittance, Amityville Kiwanians 
sent a telegram to the White House 
a week beforehand. 

“The red carpet was really rolled 
out for us,” reports Amityville Sec- 
retary Geoffrey D. Teague. “The 
Coast Guardsmen demonstrated lots 
of equipment and gave the fog- 
horns a few earth-shaking blasts.” 

Many clubs sold special editions 
of newspapers, National Kids’ Day 
buttons and tags. In Harvey, North 
Dakota, Kiwanians set up three six- 
teen-foot easels at the city’s busiest 






Day. Below, H. Earl Smalley, Miami Beach presi- 
dent, looks over some of the bills collected by 
the club. Its Kids’ Day project netted $300, 
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intersection. Tape was stuck on the 
boards, and Kiwanians urged pedes- 
trians to stick their contributions onto 
the easels. Coins and bills amount- 
ing to $322.27 were donated. Later 
a delegation of eight Kiwanians pre- 
sented the money to a crippled chil- 
dren’s home. 

Key Club members helped their 
sponsoring Kiwanis clubs conduct 
many Kids’ Day activities. In New 
Orleans, Louisiana, for example, the 
Alcee Fortier High School Key Club 
helped conduct a Kids’ Day parade 
along famed Canal Street. 

One of the finest fund-raising 
events was a show arranged by the 
Kiwanis clubs of Greater St. Louis, 

(see NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY page 42) 
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Here are some examples 


of what communities have done for servicemen 


stationed at nearby military bases. On ly 


apne LovuIsIANA was holding 
\ a tennis tournament. In a gesture 
of friendship, the city invited all the 
men stationed at a nearby military 
base to enter the competition. But 
strangely enough, there wasn’t a 
single entry from the camp. 

Convinced that there were some 
tennis enthusiasts among the hun- 
dreds of servicemen, citizens of the 
town went over to the camp and 
made an effort to find out who they 
were. And the next time a tennis 
tournament came around, personal 
invitations were issued to these men. 
The result: Some forty servicemen 
entered the Shreveport tourney. 

This story points up one fact that 
civilians must remember in attempt- 
ing to improve and cement the rela- 
tionship between their community 
and servicemen from nearby mili- 
tary posts. Everything depends on 
the personal touch. The serviceman 
must be treated as an individual, not 
as a part of a faceless blob of anony- 
mity. 

One community that came _ to 
realize this was Fairfield, California. 
A service club there set up a com- 
mittee to talk with the boys and 
learn their interests. It soon became 
apparent that many of them liked 
theatrical work, so a Little Theater 
group was organized. The idea was 
an instant success and Fairfield’s 
Little Theater movement, enjoyed by 
servicemen and townspeople alike, 
has become one of the community’s 
proudest assets. This successful ven- 
ture led to fishing trips and checker 
tournaments, enjoyed together by 
servicemen and residents of the city. 

Some of Fairfield’s citizens had 
been uneasy at first about the rapidly 
expanding military post. The city 
had a population of 5500 and there 
was something like three times that 
many servicemen at the nearby base. 
But even the most skeptical civilians 
have come to realize that wholesome 
community-military relationship has 
made the town a finer place for all 
concerned. 

“We’re just a bigger community 
than we were—in more ways than 
one,’ comments a Fairfield citizen. 

Civilians in Tulia, Texas, Rose and 
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They 
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wante 


Valois, New York and many other 
towns invite GI’s into their homes on 
week ends. In most cases a family 
will invite two or more servicemen 
to be its guests, and in this way the 
young men in uniform really get to 
know the people of the town first- 
hand. The GI’s truly feel that they’re 
wanted and appreciated. The fact 
that more than one serviceman is 
invited by a family is an important 
point. For one soldier, all alone in 
the new environment, is likely to 
feel awkward and out of place. 
Having a buddy there gives the guest 
confidence and helps him break the 
ice with his hosts. 

Sparta, Wisconsin learned that 
something like seventy per cent of 
the enlisted men at nearby Camp 
McCoy were married. So towns- 
people arranged a number of church 
social programs at which the service- 
men’s wives could get to know the 
young women of the town. The 
community also established a nurs- 
ing and baby-sitting service for the 
benefit of service families. Another 
civilian committee was set up to help 
service families find and 
houses. 

Tomah, Wisconsin had no public 
facilities where servicemen could 
gather away from the nearby base. 
So one community organization 
opened its hall as a servicemen’s 
recreational center. The facilities 
include a library, writing desks, 
pingpong tables and a snack bar. 
The organization made only one 
stipulation: that it be allowed to use 
the place for its meeting one night 
a week. 

In a gesture of welcome and 
friendship to the servicemen and 
their families stationed nearby, the 
city of Urbana, Illinois held a “serv- 
icemen’s shopping night.” Special 
sales were put on by all the stores 


rooms 


The second of two articles 


By HAROLD HELFER 


in town. Prices were marked down 
considerably below the usual level 
and all the parking space in town 
reserved for servicemen and 
their families. They were the only 
ones who were permitted to shop 
that night. A 
money taken in by the merchants 
was used as a fund to improve the 


was 


percentage of the 


enlisted men’s mess hall on the base. 
In the northwest part of Texas, 
some twenty towns, including com- 
munities which had feuding 
among themselves for years, cooper- 
ated to create a friendly atmosphere 
for the servicemen in their neigh- 
borhoods. They agreed to improve 
transportation facilities for the men 
at the bases and camps so all the 
communities would be more acces- 
sible to uniformed newcomers. Many 
Texans invited servicemen to their 
ranches, where GI’s enjoyed West- 
ern barbecues and actually took part 
in some of the ranch life. Imagine 
what sheer delight it was for a kid 
from Brooklyn to find himself astride 
a horse for the first time, loping over 
real Hopalong Cassidy country! 
Baltimore, of course, is a large 
city. But it gets over the personal 
touch. Members of local yachting 
clubs take the boys in uniform on 
cruises around the harbor. Another 
way the city has shown its concern 
for the serviceman is by establishing 
a downtown dormitory where, for 
about fifty cents, soldiers, sailors and 
Marines can have clean showers and 
sleeping facilities. The Baltimore 
Orioles baseball team admits all 
servicemen to its games for only 
thirty-five cents every Saturday 
night. In addition to this, the Orioles 
give servicemen 1000 free tickets 
(see WANT TO BE WANTED page 40) 
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the father. eeeeee- Looking out from this curtained room onto the shining street, 


Out of this house full of warm happiness, 


I know that life is good. 


And round it, all the family desires. 


And everything warming and needful. Somel 
There’d emanate 
And shining evidence of love’s touch. 
As it is here. 


] 


4 The room’s still f 


7 . 
the children eeeeeee | don't want the tree ever to be taken down, 
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It is such a lovely tree! 
So I'll keep it up in my mind all year. 
And thank you, God, Dear, 

For your birthday. 
I enjoyed it so much. 

I hope it comes soon again, 


Amen. 


I wish that it were so for all men everywhere. 
If only some power magically sweet could sprinkle Christmas trees 
Across the world, in every home, in every dwelling-place 


A tree like this one 
Covered with curled ropes of beauty and bright spheres of love— 
And underneath it, coats and shoes and toys, fine food 
10w from these 


good will. 


It’s different here tonight. Even with the lamp out, 


ull of light. 


the mothen........ Now they are all tucked in, and the smiles still curve their lips 


Into little flowers on the pillows. 


They were too tired with happiness to bicker and tease— 


They went to bed as quietly as you please! 


Oh, I remember our first Christmas Day. 
We would be frightened now at being s 
So without what they call “security.” 


How would it be with only love again? 
Having been wrapped in comfort for so long? 
One thing I know. I love each one I love. 


Yet I remember that first Christmas Day, 
As sweet as apples eaten in the cold. 


But must children—people—have so very much, 
To move kindly and happily and full of love for just one day? 


) poor, 


But we were young and married, and love was the fire and the food 
And a joy more wonderful than any Christmas tree. 


And love the rooms for all the love they hold. 
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Stirred by an economic 


revolution, the Louisiana-Mississippi-W est 


Tennessee District of Kiwanis retains its olden 


eharm. It is 


The 


land of history 


and promise 


By GEORGE A. MEADOWS 


Past Governor, Louisiana-Mississippi- West Tennessee District 


TU. arRLY NEXT YEAR thousands of 


Americans will journey down 
the Mississippi Valley to visit a city 
famous for its hospitality, good food 
and delightful Old World charm. To 
most folks Mardi Gras time in New 
Orleans is the outstanding symbol 
of the “Deep South’—the land of 
moonlight and magnolias, fried 
chicken and tranquillity. But a 
friendly word of warning to you who 
are visiting New Orleans for the 
first time: You’re in for a shock if 
you believe the Deep South is still 
living in its romantic past! 

No matter how you travel south- 
ward—by way of Memphis or 
Natchez or Baton Rouge or Biloxi 
the evidence of a vast industrial 
revolution is apparent everywhere. 
Modern factories have sprung up al- 
most in the shadows of magnificent 
old mansions. New industries, mi- 
grants from the North and East, have 
poured out billions in capital in- 
vestments and, in the process, have 
made steady new jobs for tens of 
thousands of workers. 

Today the fabled cotton pickers 
work at industrial machines that 
turn out electrical apparatus, earth- 
moving equipment, television an- 
tennas, clothing, furniture, paper, 
tile, brick and hosts of other goods. 
Much of the cotton is picked by 
mechanical monsters that march 
noisily across the old plantations, ac- 
complishing in a few hours the work 


of a hundred perspiring humans. 

Jackson, capital city of Mississippi 
and the traditional “Crossroads of 
the South,” typifies the revolution 
that is quietly converting the Deep 
South into one of the world’s great 
industrial areas. In the heart of this 
bustling metropolis is a famous old 
landmark, the Governor’s Mansion, 
built in 1842. Today its handsome 
white columns and surrounding gar- 
dens are all but lost in a forest of 
towering skyscrapers. And within a 
pleasant afternoon’s drive from the 
old mansion are no less than thirty 
industrial plants that have been built 
since the end of the war. 

Squarely in the center of this 
modern-day revolution is one of the 
most interesting geographical sec- 
tions of Kiwanis International, the 
Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennes- 
see District, wherein the fusion of 
the romantic past with the progres- 
sive present is perhaps the most 
striking of all the South. It has been 
called the “fastest changing region 
of the United States.” 

The transition is all the more re- 
markable when one recalls that less 
than a century ago this was the scene 
of appalling postwar devastation. In 
fact, it was as he crossed the Pear] 
River into a sacked and burning 
Jackson, Mississippi that General 
Sherman uttered his famous expres- 
sion, “War is hell!” Throughout the 
area, railroad lines were demolished, 


Graceful Grecian columns, stately steps and spacious porches typify 
the classic Southern architectural style reminiscent of the days before 
the Civil War. This building is in Columbus, Mississippi. 
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cattle slaughtered and crops and 
farm land ravaged. 

Against this desolate background, 
enterprising generations have re- 
built the lands washed by the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries. And they 
have breathed reality into a familiar 
Dixie prophecy, “Save your Confed- 
erate money; the South will rise 
again!” It is not surprising that the 
same courageous spirit that has re- 
built the South has also made the 
Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennes- 
see District one of the most active of 
Kiwanis International. Thus far the 
district has furnished two Interna- 
tional trustees, W. D. Cotton of Ray- 
ville, Louisiana, and Albert V. Zim- 
mermann of Alexandria, Louisiana. 
At last summer’s International con- 
vention, one of these distinguished 
Trustee 
Zimmermann, became the district’s 


Kiwanians, International 
second International vice-president. 
The district’s first International vice- 
president was A. T. Prescott, a for- 
mer member of the Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana club. 


The district has distinguished it- 

















The mechanical cotton picker, below left, is an appropriate symbol of the new 


South. Left is an aerial view of Memphis, second largest city in the Louisiana- 
Mississippi-West Tennessee District of Kiwanis International. Above is a thriv- 


ing paper mill at Springhill, Louisiana. 
in the South because of the large supplies of pulpwood, natural gas and labor. 


self since World War II by building 
new clubs and expanding its youth 
activities through the establishment 
of numerous Key Clubs and boys’ 
camps. During 1952, five Circle K 
Clubs have been built. This is more 
than any other Kiwanis district has 
established this year. 

One of the many unique things 
about this district is its inter-club 
fellowship cup. Each year this large 
silver cup is received and passed on 
by every club in the district. Some- 
times three clubs handle the cup in a 
week, each making an _ inter-club 
visitation for the presentation to an- 
other club. The club having traveled 
the most man-miles to deliver the 
cup to another club retains custody 
of the trophy from the district con- 
vention until the beginning of the 
new year. Then the cup begins cir- 
culating again, on a schedule planned 
by the district committee on inter- 
club relations. A club that wins the 
honor three times gets a replica of 
the cup. 

Also worthy of note is the fact that 
the constitution and bylaws of Key 
Club International were adopted at 





The paper industry is growing fast 





the 1946 Key Club convention in 
New Orleans. This was the year that 
Al Zimmermann, current Interna- 
tional vice-president, was district 
governor. 

The extraordinary 
natural resources is, as much as any- 
thing else, the key to the rebirth of 
the South and particularly the 
Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennes- 
see area. For a century the Deep 
South was known as the “Land of 
Cotton”—and very little more. But 
that was before the probing fingers 
of science discovered far greater 
wealth hidden in the earth. Under 
the fertile plantations of Louisiana 
and the hill lands of Mississippi lie 
great pools of oil and gas, and be- 
neath the offshore waters lie some 
of the richest sulphur beds in all the 
world. Furthermore, it has only been 
since the turn of the century that 
the southern Mississippi watershed 
has fully realized its tremendous 
potential as a diversified farming and 
cattle-raising area whose almost 
year-round growing season has fed 
vast markets in Northern consuming 
areas. And it has been with the ad- 
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vent of fast rail and air service that 
the full potential of the area’s abun- 
dant marine resources has_ been 
realized. 

Thus today, “King Cotton” is an 
economic sovereign in name only. In 
fact, if cotton, by some unlikely twist 
of fate, were abolished on world 
markets tomorrow, the “Land of 
Cotton” would be only mildly affect- 
ed. A hundred other products of 
commerce would quickly fill the gap. 

The products moving into com- 
merce from the southern reaches of 
the Mississippi are as varied as the 
demands of modern society. Lumber, 
wood pulp and turpentine pour out 
by the millions of tons from the 
area’s spectacular pine forests, which 
are among the most carefully hus- 
banded in the world. Reforestation 
on an enormous scale has been ac- 
complished throughout the region, 
assuring supplies for decades to 
come. From both Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi come huge quantities of cit- 
rus fruits, sugar, rice, pecans, straw- 
berries, garden vegetables, not to 
mention most of the nation’s do- 
mestic furs. 

From the same states come ever- 
increasing quantities of oil and gas, 
and from the offshore waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, enormous quantities 
of fish, oysters and shrimp, frozen 
for domestic consumption in the 


Top left is the Booker T. Washington 


High School for Negroes in Shreveport, 


Louisiana. Lower right is the library of Southern University and A & M College, 


also for Negroes. It is located in Baton 


Rouge, Louisiana. Lower left, Southern 


belles display the eight different flags which have flown over Biloxi, Mississippi. 


Upper right are delicate galleries seen 


North and canned for consumption 
throughout the world. From a nar- 
row 500-acre strip of St. James Par- 
ish in Louisiana, which is blessed 
with a peculiar combination of soil 
and climate, comes the world’s sup- 
ply of high-priced perique tobacco. 

Agriculture, the South’s original 
economic foundation, has been tre- 
mendously mechanized in recent 
years, partly of choice and partly of 
necessity. With many a plantation 
worker having migrated northward, 
present-day plantation owners are 
nevertheless producing more bounti- 
ful harvests with less human exer- 
tion than ever before. Mechanical 
planters and tractors, mechanical 
cotton pickers and mechanical milk- 
ers have replaced the dusty workers 
who once hummed folk songs as they 
labored under the Southern sun. The 
area’s agricultural colleges are 
among the nation’s most progressive, 
educating modern youth in the most 
advanced methods of farming and 
stock raising. 

This is the robust spirit of prog- 
ress that the tourist quickly senses 
as he enters this rapidly changing 


in the Vieux Carré in New Orleans. 


region of the South. But, happily, 
the delicate charm of the “Old 
South” has not been lost in the on- 
rush of industrial and commercial 
progress. Indeed, the time-study 
analyst who spends his working 
hours clocking the revolutions of 
machines in the new plants of the 
South, retires for his evening’s re- 


New Orleans’ “rench Quarter and 
spends his week ends in the antique 
shops or among the moss-bearded 
oaks that fringe the blue waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico at Biloxi. 

It is this enchanting amalgam of 
old and new that is perhaps the most 
arresting feature of the new “Old 
South.” Enter this delightful region 
from the ncrthwest and you come 
first to Shreveport—Louisiana’s sec- 
ond largest city. It is also distin- 
guished as “The Capital of the Oil 
and Gas Center of the World,” and 
as the home of Barksdale Field, the 
world’s largest airfield. Though orig- 
inally a jobbing and trading center, 
Shreveport today is a humming in- 
dustrial city with several hundred 
diversified industries. It is the home 
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The Confederate flag flying on the campus of the Mississippi State 
College for Women at Coiumbus is evidence of the fact that the 
spirit of Jefferson Davis, Lee and Stonewall Jackson is still alive. 
Below is the Bailey Junior High School in Jackson, Mississippi. It 
is one of the most modern schools to be found in the United States. 
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Industrial diversification underlies 
the South’s new-found prosperity. 
Oa the Escatawpa River near Pascagoula, 
Mississippi are a tuna cannery, syn- 
thetic rubber and menhaden plants, 


of the Louisiana State Fair, as well 
as the “Holiday in Dixie,” one of the 
South’s great springtime pageants, 
which culminates in a spectacular 
float parade and square dancing in 
the streets. 

As one travels southward from 
Shreveport, down through Alexan- 
dria, along the storied Red River, he 
becomes conscious of a_ strange 
paradox. The northern half of 
Louisiana is typically Southern, with 
rolling plantations planted in cotton 
and corn and the uplands growing 
pine saplings. In contrast, southern 
Louisiana is predominantly 
“French,” a flat, low-lying land of 
lakes and bayous snaking northward 
from the Gulf of Mexico. Rice and 
sugar cane are grown here. It is as 
he crosses the Mississippi and enters 
Baton Rouge that the traveler notes 
the French influence, which reaches 
its height in New Orleans, the most 
Frenchlike large city in the United 
States. 

Baton Rouge, the capital of Louisi- 
ana, is the home of Louisiana State 
University and one of the busiest 
river harbors in the world. It was 
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from Baton Rouge 104 years ago that 
Zachary Taylor boarded a Missis- 
sippi River steamer for Washington 
to assume the Presidency. Forty 
miles to the east is Hammond, the 
“Strawberry Capital of the World,” 
whose product is known throughout 
the country. 

An equal distance to the west is 
the literary-famed Bayou Teche, 
immortalized by Longfellow as “The 
Evangeline Country,” home of the 
refugee Acadians. Today the pictur- 
esque waterway is a kaleidoscope of 
colorful shrubs and flowers that an- 
nually attract thousands of visitors. 

Few people are unfamiliar with 
the “Queen City” of the South, but 
New Orleans today is more than a 
city of gayety and merrymaking. A 
thriving commercial center, its trade 
with Central and South America is 
immense. In its recently established 
International House, a dozen lan- 
guages are spoken and millions of 
dollars in commercial transactions 
are commonplace. New Orleans is 
also one of the outstanding educa- 
tional centers of the South, with two 
great universities, Loyola and Tu- 
lane, not to mention some of the 
nation’s liveliest football contests. 
(see HISTORY AND PROMISE page 43) 


Above is the old Steamer Sprague, in its day one of the world’s 

largest river towboats. The vessel was given to the City of Vicksburg by 
the Standard Oil Company and is now anchored at 

the Vicksburg river front. The boat is currently used as a museum and 
an auditorium for the community’s Little Theater group. Below is Fort 
Massachusetts, fourteen miles off the coast of Mississippi. 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


This is the month in which it is 
much more blessed to give than to 
receive. And so, blessings on you, 
good friends. My shirt size is 141%4- 
32, my sox size is 10, I don’t need no 
more handkerchiefs and I despise 
geometric neckties. Seriously, best 
gift you could send a man whose 
economic status is equal or better 
than yours is a card saying you have 
bought a charity basket with the 
money you first thought to spend on 


him. 
* * + 


There are several factors that 
might impel a man to go out and 
work hard, but the best one is a 
wife and seven kids. 


* * * 


“My kids have been dinging at 
me to buy a television set,” says 
Jimmy Ovens, “and with golf sea- 
son over and cold weather settling 


down, I’m weakening.” 
* * * 


In club administration as in busi- 
nes3, experience comes from poor 
judgment, and good judgment 
comes from experience. 


* * * 


It costs twenty dollars a year to 
keep a boy in a typical boys’ club. 
It costs $860 a year to keep a boy 
in a typical institution of correction. 


* * * 


**At Christmas, there’s always a tie 
between father and son,” says Walter 
Moore of the Houston, Texas club. 
**More often than not, the son’s wear- 


ing it.” 
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Ernie Holgate, our club’s head 
man, has replaced his harassed look 
with one of eagerness, like a horse 
heading for the barn. He’s about 
to slough off the work on the in- 
cumbent and join us noblemen, the 
presidential has-beens. 

* * * 

Now what’s your alibi, Comrade 
Stalin? You told all those young peo- 
ple in Russia that the followers of Ike 
and Adlai would come to hate each 
other, and that the losers probably 
would take up arms. And here both 
sides are laughing and talking to- 
gether and getting ready for Santa 
Claus. 

* * * 


‘ 


Don’t ever try to “understand” 


another man’s enthusiasm for good 
works—just try to share it. 














In his ship on the sea of matri- 
mony, says Bud Baines, any man can 
be a good mate. All he has to do is 
obey his captain’s orders. 


* * * 


So what if the world does laugh 
at you, mister? Laugh back. It’s 
funnier than you are. 


* * * 


It’s winter-tourist season again 
down in our Southwest Distriet of 
Arizona and New Mexico. “I never 
ship a body through that region,” 
says Allen Reed, mortician in the 
Los Angeles club. “The healthy 
air and sunshine over there would 
bring it back to life, and I couldn't 
collect.” 


No Kiwanianne needs to hang 
mistletoe. She'll get the courtesies of 


the season without advertising. 
* * * * * * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH: 
“To Tiny Tim, who did not die, 


he was a second father. He be- 
came as good a friend, as good a 
master, and as good a man as 
the good old city knew... . It 
was always said of him that he 
knew how to keep Christmas 
well, if any man alive possessed 
the knowledge. May that be 
truly said of all of us!” 


—Charles Dickens 
eo ie aie ®t * * * * 


“Service,” says Glenn Bradley, 
over in Norman, Oklahoma, “is the 
rent you pay for the space you 
occupy.” 


* * * 


I’m getting nowhere preaching 
Christmas economy to my family. 
“You sing that song every December, 
Daddy,” my middle daughter said 
airily this morning. “*Then you go out 
and spend more than all the rest of 


us put together.” 


* * * 


At that, a man needs a little 
something in his bank to help him 
face the financial facts of January. 
Neither the department stores nor 
Uncle Sam will allow that Christ- 
mas sentiment is negotiable. 


* * * 


The man who works furiously 
making and saving money for his 
old age is going to need it soon. 


* * * 


In case you’ve been worrying 
about the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, here is a paragraph 
from a DPA report which will 
clarify everything and set your 
mind at rest: 

“We are peaking our program 
philosophically, but it is naive to 
assume the allotment program as 
an equity program unless the allot- 
ments are so abysmally low that 
they permit the agency to relax the 
market determination. This is based 
on use levels proportionately and is 
in the market test sense. We now 
have a quantitative framework 
with marginal qualitative realloca- 
tions to formalize the procedure for 
the further refining and implement- 
ing of our objectives.” 








THE 
ETERNAL 
BEST 
SELLER 


Since 1898 great numbers of travel- 
ers, like the man at the right, have 
found solace in Bibles which the Gid- 
eon Society has placed in thousands 
of hotels. All told, this unique organi- 
zation has distributed more than 


2,000,000 Bibles in public places. 
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Blind people receive inspiration from the so-called “talking Bible” 
transcriptions, left, with titles in Braille. The immense diversity of 
the Bible’s appeal is evidenced by its translation into more than 1000 
languages. Middle, are a few of the volumes owned by the American Bible 
Society. Right, cases of Bibles are marked for overseas shipment by ABS. 
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Five hundred years ago a German craftsman named 


Johann Gutenberg finished 






work on the first Bible printed by mechanical means. 






Sinee then millions of Seriptares 






have been distributed throughout the world. 







QO OF THE most exciting literary 


iscoveries of ¢ ime was made ae 
discoveries of all t . Modern printing methods have made 






back 7 1760 when scholars were possible widespread distribution of the 
cataloguing the vast private library Gospel, undreamed of in the Middle 





of Cardinal Jules Mazarin, a seven- 
teenth-century French prelate. They 
found a strange-looking Bible which 
proved to be the edition that Johann 
Gutenberg, the father of modern 
printing, had produced about 1452. 
It was, in fact, the first book ever 
printed by mechanical means. 

Since then, forty-seven so-called 
Gutenberg Bibles have been discov- 
ered. Each is priceless, for it marks 
the beginning of the era of mass 
communication in which the Word 
of God has been translated into 
more than 1000 languages and made 
available, through the miracle of 
printing, to hundreds of millions of 
people. 

Nobody knows how many Bibles 
have been published. For presses 
have been turning out Scriptures at 
a rapidly increasing rate ever since 
Gutenberg’s day. The American 
Bible Society alone has distributed 
more than 422,423,955 holy volumes 
in the last 136 years. 

The latest development is pub- 
lication of “The Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible.” Widespread 
interest in this new edition of a book 
nearly 2000 years old indicates that 
; the Bible is truly the world’s most 
popular publication. THE END 


Ages when Gutenberg printed the first 
Bible using movable wooden type. 
Left are the largest and smallest edi- 
tions owned by the American Bible So- 
ciety. This organization’s collection of 
scriptures, one of the world’s finest, 
is kept in its New York headquarters, 















































Top left, visitors to the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D. C. view one of the first Bibles, 
about 500 years old. Top right, a scholar examines 
a Gutenberg Bible in the New York Public Library. 
This two-volume edition has an insurance value of 
$1,000,000. Lower left is a mural that shows Guten- 
berg displaying a page proof of the first mechan- 
ically printed Bible. Lower right, New York City’s 
Gutenberg Bible is one of twelve in the United 
States. It was bought for a mere $3000 in 1848, 
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PORT TOWNSEND, WASHINGTON operates a bus that 
brings about twenty-five children to and from Sun- 
day school each week. 

HARPER WOODS, MICHIGAN took a Scout troop on a 
hike. 

BOSSIER CITY, LOUISIANA jis selling 1000 Christmas 
trees to raise money for youth work. 

REDFIELD, SOUTH DAKOTA sponsored the perform- 
ance of a magician to raise money for underprivil- 
eged child work 

CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE supervised reactivation of 
a youth center for high school students. Clarks- 
ville Kiwanians repaired $600 worth of damage 
done by vandals and arranged for members of the 
PTA to act as chaperones at the center. 

MONTEZUMA, GEORGIA planned a fund-raising drive 
for the Boy Scouts. 

GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA buys subscriptions to 
the national 4-H magazine for all 4-H Clubs in the 
county. 

ROGERS, ARKANSAS helped conduct optical and dental 
examinations for schoolchildren. 

SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN arranged a Christmas 
party where children from poor families could make 
friends with the Kiwanians’ youngsters. 

PROVO, UTAH helped city officials conduct a health 
clinic for preschool children. 

CARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA arranged a honey-extract- 
ing demonstration for a 4-H Club. 

CARTHAGE, TEXAS provided a hospital bed for a young 
invalid. 





FRESH MEADOWS, NEW YORK bought therapeutic 
equipment for a school for cerebral palsied children. 

MISSOURI VALLEY, IOWA secured a Scoutmaster and 
an assistant for a Boy Scout troop. 

MOOSE JAW, SASKATCHEWAN netted $2100 by con- 
ducting an extensive apple-selling campaign. The 
money will be used to furnish the children’s ward 
in the local hospital. 

BILOXI, MISSISSIPPI helped a crippled boy secure an 
artificial hand from the state welfare department. 

GREENFIELD, INDIANA gave a football scoreboard to 
the local high school. 

HIBBING, MINNESOTA is helping city officials solve the 
community’s parking problem. 

ROCK HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA sponsors weekly spot 
radio announcements urging people to attend 
church. 

GOLDEN GATE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA gave 
three fire extinguishers to a Chinese social center. 

ST. MARYS, WEST VIRGINIA bought clothing for needy 
children. 

PALMER, ALASKA is working to establish a fish hatch- 
ery in the area. 

PEABODY, KANSAS handled ticket sales for one high 
school football game. 

CHATHAM, ONTARIO sponsors weekly newspaper ad- 
vertisements urging people to attend church. 

KENMORE, NEW YORK invited twenty-two “displaced 
persons” families to attend a church supper. The 
club has also helped some of the newcomers find 
work. 





Henry M. Blatner Photos 


About ninety underprivileged children enjoyed the bountiful Christmas party arranged last year by the Kiwanis Club of 


York, Pennsylvania. Left is an over-all view of the party as everyone sang carols. Right, Kiwanians load food into one car. 
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LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY is making a state-wide 
appeal for used white shirts, sheets and pillowcases. 
Donations are passed along to tuberculosis victims 
in homes and hospitals. So far, more than 300 items 
have been collected. Each month this club also dis- 
tributes 125 quarts of fresh milk and 150 dozen eggs 
to invalids. 

WEST AKRON, OHIO bought fifty pairs of tennis shoes 
for children who could not afford to buy their own. 
Without the Kiwanis donations, these children could 
not have taken part in gym classes. 

PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK gives 1800 bottles of milk 
each month to underprivileged schoolchildren. This 
club also sponsored a memorial program for gold 
star mothers. 

PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN built a two-story cabin at a 
camp for crippled children. The club spent $13,500 as 
well as countless hours of labor. The building is 
being used as an activities center for local Girl 
Scouts and as a summer day camp for handicapped 
youngsters. 

BELLFLOWER, CALIFORNIA presents an engraved 
trophy annually to the most promising young farm- 
er in the area. The selection is made in cooperation 
with the community’s FFA chapter and the agri- 
culture department of the local high school. The 
club also gave this year’s winner a $100 check to 
help pay his expenses at the national Future Farm- 
ers of America convention in Kansas City. 

SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE gave six pigs to young 
farmers in the area. The youths were instructed to: 
1) keep an accurate record of expenses; 2) write 
an essay of not less than 350 words about the 
project. Members of the club’s agriculture and con- 
servation committee visited the contestants once 
each month. Cash prizes were awarded to the 
youngsters who had the fattest pigs, the smallest 
expense records and the best essays. 

DALLAS, TEXAS gave a testimonial banquet for Robert 
G. Storey, a member of the club and past district 
governor, who is currently president of the large 
and powerful American Bar Association. 

LOUISVILLE HIGHLANDS, KENTUCKY operated a park- 
ing lot at the state fair. Most of the club members 
took part in this project, which netted about $900. 
The money will be used for underprivileged child 
work. 

NORTH INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA provides entertain- 
ment once each week for juvenile delinquents in 
a detention home. The club has presented movies, 
prominent athletes and semiprofessional musicians 
and magicians. 

DOVER, DELAWARE co-sponsored a bicycle safety rodeo 
which included bike inspection, a parade and dis- 
tribution of 200 safety booklets. One hundred and 
ten prizes were given to youngsters. 

WILLMAR, MINNESOTA paid tribute to five veteran 
newspapermen, each of whom was about eighty 
years old. They are widely recognized as the “grand 
old men” of Minnesota journalism. 

RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA sponsored a church at- 
tendance month in cooperation with the local min- 
isterial association. Other local organizations also 
took part. 

SOUTH EUCLID, OHIO held an ox roast and white 
elephant sale that was attended by about 10,000 
people. The net profit of $6500 will help finance the 
club’s youth service activities. Part of the affair 
was televised. 
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Bert Woodall, left, and Joe Mento, members of the Sacramento, 
California club, helped make furniture for a foster home 
where ten underprivileged children are living. A family has 
taken custody of these youngsters and the club is assisting. 


TAKE THE FAMILY 
TO CHURCH 


ON SUNDAY 


THE SOUL YOU SAVE 
MAY BE YOUR OWN 


by Kiwanis 
and DOLTON 


Sponsored 
o RIVERDALE 





The Kiwanis Club of Riverdale-Dolton, Illinois placed this 
sign on a building in the center of the community. Flood- 
lights illuminate the billboard at night. This is the most 
dramatic phase of the club’s support of churches campaign. 





When the Salem, Virginia club brought the Rogers Brothers 
Circus to town, children from two orphanages were invited to 
attend. The photographer shot this picture as six of the 
club’s guests stood quietly before a cage full of lions. 
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Above are contestants in the Miss Atlantic County contest 
sponsored by the Pleasantville, New Jersey club. The winner, 
second from the right, received a $500 scholarship to help 
pay her expenses at the Academy of Dramatic Art in New York 
City. Below is Silas Negovanna, one of the few remaining 
Eskimo craftsmen, making a distinctive gavei for the Kiwanis 
Club of Fairbanks, Alaska. The gavel was sent to the Kiwanis 
Club of Weslaco,.Texas as a gesture of inter-club good will, 
and the Texans were so impressed that they decided to build 
a museum in which the gavel from Alaska could be prominently 
displayed along with various historical relics. Using prim- 
itive tools, Negovanna fashioned the unusual gavel from a 
piece of walrus tusk and a chunk of prehistoric mastadon 
ivory that was discovered in a gold mine near Fairbanks. The 
Eskimo craftsman, whose father was a reindeer herder, learned 
the ancient art of ivory carving at an early age. He prefers 
the bow-type drill to modern, high-speed drills because th se 
terd to break off in the ivory. This ivory gavel, formed, 
engraved and polished with infinite care, is probably the most 
unusual instrument of its kind owned by any Kiwanis club. 





VIRGINIA, ILLINOIS sent a resolution to the local draft 
board urging deferment of a physician until another 
doctor could be found to serve the area. 

MOUNT HOLY CROSS, MINTURN, COLORADO is work- 
ing to secure street lights at school crossings. 

FORT GARRY, MANITOBA is building a hockey rink in 
a community recreation center. 

SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO provides toothbrushes and 
other supplies to a dental clinic. 

TRENTON, MISSOURI arranged for a local store to 
make discounts on shoes which the club buys for 
underprivileged children. 

SANDPOINT, OHIO bought tickets so that needy and 
deserving children could attend a community con- 
cert. 

JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN sponsored a symposium to 
discuss the community’s street lighting and park- 
ing problems. 

PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND conducted a tag day to 
raise money for underprivileged child work. 

HASTINGS, NEBRASKA is sponsoring a benefit concert 
featuring Rubinoff, the world-famous violinist. 

VESTAL, NEW YORK successfully promoted a bond issue 
to buy fire-fighting equipment and build a new fire 
station. 

WARRINGTON, FLORIDA is working to secure a quali- 
fied county medical examiner. 

BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT raised more than $1100 for 
underprivileged child work by sponsoring a cos- 
tume ball. 

COLUMBUS, MONTANA is building an ice skating rink 
for the community. 

ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND secured religious movies for 
several Negro high schools. 

ELAINE, ARKANSAS is making plans to blacktop the 
streets of Elaine. 

MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA sponsored a midget foot- 
ball team. 

RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY judged a grammar school 
flower show. 

VERO BEACH, FLORIDA helped the county agent pre- 
pare for a citrus industry seminar that was held 
in the community. 

PIERCE CITY, MISSOURI is sponsoring an essay contest 
on the subject of fire prevention for youngsters in 
three schools. 

PRIDES CORNER, WESTBROOK, MAINE destroyed rag- 
weed that was growing around a school. 

SUPERIOR, NEBRASKA helped promote interest in the 
newly published revised standard edition of the 
Bible. 

WEST SIDE, BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS js furnishing hot 
lunches for needy schoolchildren. 

THOMPSONVILLE, CONNECTICUT sponsors a carpentry 
class at the local youth center. 

PERRY, MISSOURI co-sponsored a corn-growing con- 
test. 

WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS helps the chamber 
of commerce place 160 sidewalk flags on certain 
national and local holidays. 

PERRY, IOWA supervises and maintains basketball 
courts which were built by the club. 

MOUNT AIRY, MARYLAND showed a film about the US 
government to two high school assemblies. 

LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA raised $1000 by sponsoring a 
concert. The money will be used to buy hospital 
equipment for the treatment of polio victims. 

PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY helped place signs show- 
ing the way to various churches in the community. 
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Three members of the Rome, New York club, right, receive 
toys to fix for Christmas distribution to needy children. 
An estimated 6000 toys have been handled by the club, in 
cooperation with business firms and local organizations. 


ALPINE, CALIFORNIA bought a uniform and brief case 
for a Scoutmaster. 

ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS joined with other local organi- 
zations to help the Rock Island Railroad celebrate 
its 100th anniversary. 

SYDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA sponsored a Golden Gloves 
boxing tournament in which forty young fighters 
took part. Cups were presented to the winners. 

DILLON, MONTANA is promoting a bond issue to finance 
construction of a sewerage disposal plant. 

INTER-CITY, EAST TALLASSEE, ALABAMA provided 
transportation for members of a school band when 
they returned home late at night after attending 
football games in other communities. 





Brigadier General Ralph McKee, member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Shawnee, Oklahoma, volunteered for KP duty and rolled up 
his sleeves to help the club put on a pancake feed for the bene- 
fit of underprivileged children. Hundreds of people were served. 
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Kiwanians in Logan, Ohio conduct an annual “Charity Newsie” 
project for the benefit of needy children at Christmas time, 
In this photograph, three of the club members are shown 
hard at work hawking: a special edition of the local newspaper. 


WHEELER, TEXAS helped the Soil Conservation Service 
demonstrate a new kind of seeding equipment 
ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS helped secure bleacher 

seats for a local football field. 

BISMARCK, MISSOURI sponsored a carnival to raise 
money for the local high school band. The net 
profit of $1214 will be used to buy uniforms for the 
young musicians. 

ANCHORAG«, ALASKA is providing vocational guidance 
for crippled children. 

OAK BAY, BRiTISH COLUMBIA conducted a door-to- 
door canvass to raise money for the Community 
Chest. The Kiwanians were assisted by their wives 
and friends. 


MOINTOSH ER see y 


Every fall the St. Lawrence club in Montreal, Quebec con- 
ducts an apple sale to raise money for worthy causes. Here 
is one of the most attractive volunteers who helped the Ki- 
wanians this year. Many cases were sold during the campaign. 
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Everyone had a fine time at the barn dance which the Kiwanis 
Club of Monroeville, Pennsylvania sponsored to raise money 
for its extensive program of aid to underprivileged children. 


WINTHROP, WASHINGTON helped the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service select the outstanding farmer of the 
year for the region. 

BORGER, TEXAS sponsored a stage show to raise money 
for underprivileged child work. 

EAST PALESTINE, OHIO gave a pingpong table to a 
girls’ industrial school. 

POINT PLEASANT, WEST VIRGINIA staged a scrap metal 
collection drive. The proceeds will be used to buy 
shoes for underprivileged children. 

TAHLEQUAH, OKLAHOMA donated $100 to buy prizes 
for presentation at a county 4-H and FFA fair. 
WOBURN, MASSACHUSETTS provides hospital beds and 

other equipment for local invalids. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN bought 300 safety belts for 
safety patrol boys. 

NORMAN, OKLAHOMA provided transportation so that 
the local high school band could attend a football 
game out of town. 

SILLERY, QUEBEC took more than 250 boys to visit 
a ZOO. THE END 





Here is just one of 265 crippled children who were taken to a 
circus by the Kiwanis Club of The Stock Yards Area, Chicago. 
Kiwanis provided refreshments and chartered twelve busses. 
Clowns put on their act right in the midst of the children. 


YOUTH se-ves YOUTH 


Tue Key Club of Griffith High School at Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina sent books and other reading 
material to the servicemen in Korea... . Cutting weeds 
around a 200-yard wall and fence is one of the recent 
services performed by the Seabreeze High School Key 
Club at Daytona Beach, Florida. This group also fixed 
the auditorium curtains and painted the front of the 
school’s stage. . . . The Georgia District Key Clubbers 
have prepared for the use of all member clubs a com- 
plete directory of officers, date of organization and mem- 
bership of each Key Club in the area. They also included 
names and addresses of Georgia District Kiwanis and 
Key Club officers, Key Club and Kiwanis International 
officers, and members of the International Committee 
on Key Clubs. ... The Taylor Allderdice High School 
Key Club of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania bought roller 
skates for the Pittsburgh Industrial Home for the Blind. 






Tue Key Club of Iron Mountain High School, Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, bought two pressed-wood panels 
for the art department. Murals painted on these panels 
were hung in the Key Club-sponsored school recreation 
room. ... At Williamson, West Virginia the Williamson 
High School Key Club mailed ninety cards to colleges 
and universities requesting general information cata- 
logues. .. . The Key Club of Gloversville High School 
at Gloversville, New York recently operated Radio Sta- 
tion WENT for eighteen hours. Members wrote and sold 
fifty, thirty-second commercials. This activity was con- 
ducted to inform all members about radio work. : 
Surfacing the parking lot of Little Rock, Arkansas High 
School was handled by the Key Club there. Members 
raked the lot and put concrete on the driveway. THE END 





wee ar ECO we oe 
Members of the North High School Key Club in Binghamton, 
New York operated a refreshment stand at a basketball game 
to raise money for an injury fund that will be used to 
help athletes who are hurt while playing for their school. 
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Two erusading small businessmen 


have launched a drive to 


eurb wasteful government spending. 


They want to ax the tax 


HE ONLY incongruity in Tax Ac- 
panei Bill McCullough’s im- 
maculate office at Visalia, California 
is a hole in the plush carpet, expos- 
ing a scuffed and dented floor. On 
the tattered edge of the hole stands 
the “griper’s seat” where Bill’s cli- 
ents shuffle and stamp their feet in- 
dignantly when he divulges the 
amount of their tax returns. With 
the prospect of continued high taxes, 
McCullough feels it’s futile to re- 
place the expensive carpet. One day 
he expects a frustrated taxpayer to 
stamp right through the floor. 

Paul Brock, a local client, almost 
did—with the result that he and Bill 
launched a campaign which they 
hope will start a rolling tide of public 
opinion against tax waste. It started 
several months ago when Brock, a 
small businessman, sat in McCul- 
lough’s office signing a batch of 
monthly a d quarterly tax returns 
and airing his gripes on the high cost 
of government. 

“Did you ever wonder,” Bill asked 
him, “how much of your tax money 
will be wasted?” 

Paul had, of course. 

“Someone ought to do something,” 
he stormed. 

The two put their heads together 
and several days later came up with 
a set of six colorful antitax stamps. 
Twice the size of a postage stamp, 
each sticker heralds an appropriate 
slogan calculated to arouse the 
reader against tax waste. 

“We want to get a few million 
other ‘little guys’ to join us in put- 
ting these stamps on their letters, 
bills, packages and tax returns,” 
McCullough states. “Then we might 
convince some of our bureaucrats 
that they are public servants, that 
they are wasting our money and we 
don’t like it a bit.” 

With an initial investment of $2000, 
the two crusaders printed 600,000 
stickers. The stamps are sold at cost. 
To spark interest in the campaign, 


Paul Brock, left, and William McCullough 
decided to do something about the waste of tax 
dollars. Here they are sorting stickers. 
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By 
FRANK L. REMINGTON 


McCullough and Brock posted cir- 
cular letters to chambers of com- 
merce and trade associations 
throughout the country. They also 
sent stamp samples to daily news- 
papers with circulations under 
100,000. The newspapers are sending 
back lists of local people who might 
be prospective members of the tax- 
waste campaign. 

Civic-minded Americans the na- 
tion over are responding with such 
enthusiasm that already the third 
print run of 600,000 stamps is. nearly 
exhausted. Businessmen, aroused 
citizens and various associations en- 
dorse the idea eagerly and use the 
stickers. Typically, the Twin Falls, 
Idaho Chamber of Commerce wired: 
“This is the biggest idea since high- 
button shoes and hash were in- 
vented. Send 75,000 stamps.” 

Snowed under by an ever-increas- 
ing volume of orders, McCullough 
and Brock have hired extra help to 
send out advertising literature and 
fill orders. Much of the envelope 
addressing and stuffing is done at 


home by young married women with 
husbands fighting in Korea. 

Already the campaign has brought 
cheering response from every state 
in the Union. About two-thirds of 
the orders that come in have some 
sort of comment. Although most of 
the comment is favorable, occasion- 
ally an unfavorable letter arrives. 

“What are you guys trying to do,” 
one crank wrote, “buy yourselves a 
couple of Cadillacs by cashing in on 
slogans that mean absolutely noth- 
ing? You are both un-American.” 

Some stamp purchasers pass them 
out among their friends, who, in 
turn, write in for additional stamps. 
Often recipients of envelopes bear- 
ing anti-waste stamps show a great 
interest too. One man, for instance, 
who received such an_ envelope, 
called the sender long distance to 
obtain the address where stamps 
could be bought. 

Encouraged by results to date, Mc- 
Cullough and Brock are already re- 
designing several of the stickers. And 
they are working on an idea to in- 
corporate tax-waste slogans on post- 
age meter stamps. 

This year the average American 
will pay a tax bill amounting to all 
the money he earns from January 1 
to May 19. In their “ax the tax” cam- 
paign, Bill McCullough and Paul 
Brock are registering their protests 
against tax waste in a constructive 
way. Angry businessmen and 
thoughtful taxpayers the nation over 
might well follow their lead in an 
attempt to halt the wasteful spend- 
ing of millions of hard-earned tax 
dollars. THE END 
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renew their zest for living. e 







Here is the way an alert industrialist in 


workingmen utilize their experience and 
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Great Britain helped elderly 


By 


kip problem of what to do about 
the old men—especially old fac- 
tory hands—becomes more pressing 
each year, and an increasing number 
of people, in and out of government, 
in every country of the world, are 
thinking about it. Three years ago 
a British factory owner named 
Alfred Owen developed a scheme 
for handling workmen over the age 
of seventy which is so _ successful 
that it may become widely adopted 
by industry everywhere. 

Head of the family-owned Rubery, 
Owen engineering works at Darlas- 
ton, England—a_ great, roaring, 
seventy-five-acre establishment—he 
was painfully aware of what retire- 
ment after long years of service 
meant to his workers. 

The old men didn’t let him forget. 
They tapped at his office door and 
begged to be allowed to go on work- 
ing. Those already retired pleaded 


+ be | 


o be allowed to return, ior a 
chance to be men again,” as they 
phrased it. Their government pen- 


sions gave them little better than 
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tobacco money, and these men, with 
a lifetime of hard work behind them, 
now wandered about bitter and un- 
happy, hating an idleness they did 
not want. “What got the old people 
down,” said Mr. Owen, “was the 
feeling that they could no longer 
keep themselves and must rely on 
their children.” 

Money was only part of the an- 
swer. In a factory town where 
every man was at a machine when 
the whistle blew, a job was impor- 
tant. It meant belonging. The old 
folks, Owen realized, needed some- 
thing that would keep alive in them 
their self-esteem, their regard for 
themselves as human beings with a 
right to the respect of the commu- 
nity. And that something was work. 

Owen talked to other factory 
owners, consulted sociologists, read 
what was written on the subject. 
Then in 1949 he worked out his plan 
and put it into effect. Today, after 
three years of trial, it is a success. 
A self-effacing man, Owen does not 
claim his scheme is the only solution, 
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but he does think it one practical 
solution of the problem. 

The idea is simple. Owen took a 
group of fifteen old men and put 
them into a shop by themselves, 
gave them work and told them they 
could do it at their own speed. It 
has worked out astonishingly well. 
This year the number of oldsters 
will be increased and will go on 
increasing until every man in Rub- 
ery, Owen eligible for retirement 
will, if he wishes, be included in the 
plan. 

Factory owners of many countries, 
including the United States, as well 
as representatives of foreign govern- 


ments, have watched the men at 
work and have come away enthu- 
siastic. At least a dozen plans for 


adopting the program are in the 
discussion stage in England, Sweden 
and in Holland. In Copenhagen, a 
modification of the Owen idea has 
been in operation for almost a year. 

It all began when a foreman came 
to Owen to ask permission to tear 
down two temporary buildings 
thrown up in the factory yard dur- 
ing the war. Owen was about to 
say yes when the idea struck him. 
“Certainly, take them down,” he 
said, “but put them up again next to 
the sports grounds—a mile from 
Darlaston—and put them up as a 
single building.” 

Into the low wooden shed—about 
feet 


120 long—he installed easy 
chairs, a radio, a dartboard, game 


tables, a magazine rack and a bar for 
making tea and serving soft drinks. 
On the walls he hung oil paintings. 
In the rear he set up drills, lathes, 
grinders—altogether about 
twenty machines. Then Owen said 
in effect to the old men: 


presses, 


“This is your part of Rubery, 
Owen. You don’t have to clock in. 
You can work when you want to 


and when you’re not working you 
can nap, play games or listen to the 
radio. You have no foreman. 

“No one will tell you what to do. 
But you are not retired; you are still 


working, at your own pace and 
























































alive 








The old folks, Owen realized, needed something that would keep 
in them their self-esteem, 
as human beings with a right to the respect of the community. 





under conditions which you make 
yourselves. And you will be paid 
for what you turn out.” 

Old people, especially when they 
are poor, are full of fears: fear of 
retirement which will mean depend- 
ence, perhaps public charity; fear 
of what people think; fear of illness; 
fear of death. They are apt to be 
suspicious of any new proposal. 

It took time to win them to the 
idea, but first seventy-two- 
year-old took a chance, then another 
of seventy-six. Finally others drifted 
in; they looked around, liked what 
they saw and stayed. After a while 
there were fifteen; skilled, 
skilled and simple laborers. 

What amazed Owen, who had seen 
the project at first as a place where 
the could play checkers, 
listen to the radio and be happy 
making ash trays, lampbases and 
similar knickknacks, the fact 
that the old men insisted on really 
working. They worked steadily and 
efficiently without supervision. From 


one 


semi- 


oldsters 


was 


the beginning they turned out a 
good day’s work. And they made 
not gadgets, but essential articles 


and machine parts. 

Only one concession the oldsters 
were given—the privilege of report- 
ing for work at eight-thirty in the 
morning instead of seven-thirty. 
This meant a thirty-seven-and-one- 
half-hour week instead of the ordi- 
nary one of forty-two and one-half 
hours. At that, the fifteen men were 
receiving more than before, because 
in addition to their wages they had 
their pensions. 

In this shoo without a boss, where 
every worker is over seventy, there 
is no lateness, although some of the 
have to 

miles. 


men travel as much as 
thirty Jack Pursall, aged 
seventy-three, rides two hours on a 
bus each morning, being obliged to 
change three times. Sam Checketts, 
seventy-five, bicycles five miles. 
Absenteeism is as low as any fac- 
tory in England —about two and 
one-half per cent. There have been 
no accidents despite the fact that 
sight and hearing of the aged is less 
acute. 

Assured now about the future, the 
men are healthier and 
Their home life is better. One man, 
an excellent amateur violinist, has 
resumed his music. Another, whose 
fears had transformed him into a 
recluse, has become sociable again. 


happier. 


their regard for themselves 
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At the shop it is he who enlivens the 
atmosphere with a burst of song or 
a story. 

These men love their job because 
it brings them respect. They love 
it for a more important reason. In 
one way or another all of the men 
mentioned it when I spoke to them; 
it adds up to this: To work is to 
be alive. 

Said Sam Checketts: “A man 
needs work. When there’s nothing 
to do, that’s the time we start to 
think of dying.” 


Financratty the program has been 
a success, although Owen thought it 
would run at a loss, and was quite 
prepared to make up the deficit. 
Instead it has turned in a clear net 
above wages ard overhead. This 
money, kept on the books as a sepa- 
rate item, is being plowed back into 
the shop. Later some of it may be 
distributed in the form of bonuses. 

Many schemes have been tried for 
handling workmen who have passed 
sixty-five. Some places their hours 
have been reduced; elsewhere their 
working week has been cut to three 
days. But in virtually every case 
they have gone on working in the 
main plant, subject to the mental and 
physical pressure of competition 
with younger and stronger men. 

At Rubery, Owen the old men 
work by themselves in a quieter 
atmosphere, among men of their own 
age. Their work is, of course, laid 
out for them, but there are no 
bosses. If they wish, they can knock 
off for a smoke or a nap without 
worrying what anyone will think. 

In this particular factory the 
problem has been difficult because it 
is a medium-to-heavy industry, 
making frames for cars and trucks, 
structural steel, refrigerators, filing 
cabinets. The sort of light work 
best suited to the old had to be 
found or created. Alfred Owen was 
fortunate in having on his staff J. P. 
Rainsbury, a_ fiftv-year-old man 
with a social-worker approach. He 
does the finding and the creating. 

Rainsbury prowls the parent shops 
for small assembly and salvage jobs. 
When he comes on something he 
thinks fitting for his old men, he asks 
for it. But he doesn’t get it for the 
asking. Hard-bitten foremen insist 
on competitive bids, and if Rains- 
bury’s figure is low—and not other- 
wise—he gets the job. These jobs 
include precision drilling, assembling 
ball and socket plungers for bath- 
rooms, putting locks together, re- 
threading bolts that have been 
cross-threaded. 


Once they were asked to machine 
a quantity of fork joints for airplane 
controls. It had always been a hand 
operation, and they were turning out 
200 a day when seventy-six-year- 
old Caleb Ludford arrived one 
morning with a plan for a special 
broaching tool and jig that would 
make the process 100 per cent me- 
chanical. The plan was in the form 
of a crude drawing, but when made 
up, handwork was eliminated, pro- 
duction went up from 200 to 2400 a 
day, and Ludford got a bonus. 

Rainsbury also goes outside for 
jobs. Last year he obtained from 
the Ferguson Tractor Company an 
order for fourteen-row grain drills. 
Making this 250-pound, eight-foot- 
long apparatus took two men six 
hours. They turned out 200, all 
perfect. Later the same company 
came through with a large order for 
a part on a tractor’s hydraulic lift. 


As to THE OLD PROVERB—you can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks—it 
simply isn’t true. Rubery, Owen 
oldsters have disproved it over and 
over. At seventy-four, Elizah Brad- 
ley, who was a bricklayer’s foreman, 
learned to be a riveter. In ten days 
he was level with the parent plant’s 
average output. In three weeks he 
was even better. John Dunnelow, 
a seventy-seven-year-old laborer, 
learned precision drilling. John 
Beddows, eighty-six years old, a 
great-grandfather three times over, 
whose job had been furnace man, 
was assembling intricate locks when 
I stopped at his bench. I also spent 
a few minutes with Charlie Griffiths, 
aged seventy-four, as he ran a sew- 
ing machine, repairing protective 
clothing. Up to a few months be- 
fore, a sewing machine to him was 
something for women. He _ had 
never before set foot on a treadle. 
I asked him if now he would help 
his womenfolk make clothes. “Not 
likely,” he said, “I'll let my daugh- 
ters do that.” 

The man who copied the Darlaston 
scheme in Denmark is a shipbuilder, 
Knud Lauritzen, who also makes 
refrigerators. Like Alfred Owen, he 
was worried for a long time over 
what to do with his elderly em- 
ployees. One day he read a report 
of the Owen plan. Two days later 
he was in Darlaston. Two weeks 
later he had in being what he calls 
The Senior Workshop. His problem 
was simpler because in his Atlas 
Company refrigerator plant there 
were many simple jobs that needed 
doing and could be done by the old 
hands. He also added something 


new: He threw in with the old men 
youngsters who were just beginning. 
The young ones do the lifting and 
hauling, and as they work alongside 
these experienced oldsters they 
learn their skills. 

The men in The Senior Workshop 
decide the length of day they would 
like to work. They are free to stay 
home any day they wish on the con- 
dition that the shop is informed. The 
Lauritzen place for the old men is 
done with greater elegance than that 
in Darlaston. There are flowers, 
tanks of tropical fish and cages of 
lovebirds, as well as games, reading 
matter and refreshments. 

The problem so neatly solved by 
Alfred Owen is one which we in the 
United States will have to face, 
sooner than we think, because the 
proportion of the over-sixties in our 
population is rapidly increasing. We 
have today 13,000,000 Americans 
over the age of sixty-five. By 1970 
we will have more than 17,000,000. 
Despite social security, annuities, 
industrial pensions, the fact is that 
the greater part of these old men— 
and women—cannot live on the 
money they receive after retirement. 

Recently Dr. John R. Steelman, 
while he was acting director of De- 
fense Mobilization, commented: “To 
virtually boycott because of their 
age these people of mature judgment 
—in many cases they are more effi- 
cient producers with lower accident 
rates and lower turnover rates than 
the younger workers—is to deprive 
the nation of a valuable portion of 
its resources.” Pointing out that we 
would need 3,500,000 more workers 
in defense factories by the end of 
1953, he urged labor unions and em- 
ployers to relax, where possible, 
rigid retirement practices. He asked 
specifically that skilled workers of 
retirement age be allowed to go on 
working and others, now on pension, 
be encouraged to return. 


Menrtat potency climbs to the age 
of sixty and only then begins to de- 
cline. But the decline is extremely 
slow. At eighty, a man of normal 
health has the mental capacity of a 
man of thirty-five. There’s an 
enormous amount of productivity 
left in men—and women—past the 
so-called age of retirement. It is 
productivity we need, as a nation 
and as ordinary human beings. And 
to these old people it is no hardship 
to put in six or seven hours a day 
at their own pace, under conditions 
that suit them; it is a joy—and a 
tonic. They are healthier, happier 
for it—and live longer. THE END 
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Ricu anv poor are members of the Eaton Rapids, Michi- 
gan club. Charles L. Poor is a retired schoolmaster and 
Ear! D. Rich is a teacher. 


Two prominent Kiwanians, Wayne Guthrie of the 
Irvington, Indianapolis club and Carl A. Cotton from 
Anderson, Indiana, have been named to receive the 
coveted thirty-third degree of the Scottish Rite. Wayne 
served during 1952 as chairman of the International 
Committee on Kiwanis Education and Fellowship. Carl 
was a member of the Special International Committee 
on Circle K Clubs during 1952. Both will receive the 
high degree next September. 


Georce E. SrrincFeLLow, two-time past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of New York City and general chair- 
man for the 1953 International convention in New York 
City, is a versatile man. A leading industrialist, George 
recently delivered a sermon at the Simpson Methodist 
Church in Paterson, New Jersey. 


Aw unusuat support of churches activity was the dis- 
trict-wide religious inter-club meeting sponsored by 
the New Jersey District. Many different clubs were rep- 
resented at the gathering in Perth Amboy. 


An interEstTING footnote to the year’s intense political 
activity comes from the state of Kentucky. Kiwanian 
Charles K. O’Connell, secretary of the state, and lieu- 
tenant governor of the Kentucky-Tennessee District of 
Kiwanis, acted as governor of Kentucky while other 
top-ranking officials were attending the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago. One of his official acts 
was to make all of his fellow Kiwanis lieutenant gover- 





& 
Texas Governor Allan Shivers, left, proudly accepts a certifi- 
eate making him an honorary member of the Texas-Oklahoma 
District of Kiwanis. District Governor Lewis Fouts, right, 
made the presentation at a large inter-club meeting in Austin. 
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nors “Kentucky Colonels.” District Governor E. Kelly 
Thompson and District Secretary Earl Moore were also 
accorded this honor. According to Charles, a Kentucky 
Colonel is defined as follows: “To turn out a first-rate 
Kentucky Colonel, take equal parts of friendship, of 
good fellowship, of good will and good fun; add ca- 
pacity for service, accomplishments in some worthy line 
of endeavor, warmhearted hospitality; season with the 
spirit of get-together and the love of laughter. The result 
is a potential Kentucky Colonel, lacking only the sig- 
nature of the Governor of the State to burst into full 
bloom.” 


Mrs. J. Betmont Mosser, widow of the late Interna- 
tional president, has received a medal from the Free- 
doms Foundation. The award was given in memory of 
Belmont’s valuable contribution to the Freedoms Foun- 
dation program. 


"Tue “Hoosier SHADE” began its travels this June. Vice- 
president M. M. Goodnight of the Lafayette, Indiana 
club presented it to Charles Sturkey, president of the 
Seattle club. On this ordinary window shade is a map 
of the United States. The Seattle club was to pass the 
shade on to a Kiwanis club east of it, and the process 
was to be repeated until the shade returned to the 
Lafayette club. At last report, the shade was somewhere 
west of the Mississippi. 


Preswent Robert E. Sommers of the Castlegar, British 
Columbia club holds two cabinet portfolios in the pro- 
vincial government: He is Minister of Mines and Min- 
ister of Lands and Forests. Bob also serves in the pro- 
vincial legislature. 


THE END 
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Z. B. Rogers, since 1929 secretary of the Kiwanis Club of 
Elberton, Georgia, was honored at an open house on his 
eightieth birthday. “Z. B.”’, in the center, was treated by 
fellow Kiwanians who paid tribute to his long, faithful service. 
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Made - to - Measure 


CLOTHES 
FOR MEN 


SUITS OR OVERCOATS 
$47.50 to $69.50 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED 
NATIONALLY PRICED 


Write for name of our 
EXCLUSIVE AUTHORIZED AGENCY in your locality 








Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 


WANT TO BE WANTED 
(From page 19) 


every week. And one Baltimore 
newspaper publishes a column for 
the servicemen, informing them of 
interesting local events and recrea- 
tional activities. 

As the preceding article in this 
series pointed out, the man in service 
wants a handshake, not a handout. 
Actually, today’s serviceman, if he is 
made welcome, can contribute quite 
a bit to a town financially. A private 
draws $78 a month, which compares 
not too unfavorably with money 
made by young civilians, when you 
consider that the soldier gets his 
meals, clothes and lodging free. A 
sergeant gets $127 a month. If he’s 
married and has a child, the sarge’s 
pay is increased to something like 
$200. 

Of course, this doesn’t mean serv- 
icemen should be “gouged.” There 
is no surer way to embitter the GI 
and his family. There is no quicker 
way to make service families feel 
like Pariahs than to shunt them to 
the fringes of a community and then 
charge them high prices for sleazy, 
inadequate housing accommodations. 
The “chicken coop” homes where too 
many servicemen lived during World 
War II are an everlasting disgrace to 
communities which countenanced 
such establishments. 

After the Korean war began, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana took steps to 
provide good housing for servicemen 
stationed nearby. The whole com- 
munity was surveyed to make sure 
that all available housing facilities 
would be fit for servicemen and their 
families. Rent-control officials co- 
operated so that improvements could 
be made where necessary, with the 


owners of these facilities knowing in 
advance the rent they’d be permitted 
to charge. 

San Luis Obispo, California put up 
a 400-unit housing development for 
servicemen. Half of these accom- 
modations were sold and the others 
were rented to soldier families which 
could not afford to make down pay- 
ments. Local theaters also reduced 
their prices for servicemen. 

San Luis Obispoans didn’t forget 
the personal touch in dealing with 
servicemen. Local ladies go to the 
servicemen’s club to sew on service 
stripes or do whatever clothes- 
mending the young men need. And 
the servicemen are always invited, 
personally, to attend picnics or bar- 
becues. 

Long Beach, New York built a 
new youth center with facilities for 
pingpong games, letter-writing and 
dancing. The town did not make 
this an exclusive servicemen’s center 
in USO fashion; it became a center 
for all the town’s young folks as well 
as GI’s from the nearby camp. 

There are three basic things which 
Kiwanis clubs can do to help their 
communities maintain a wholesome 
relationship with nearby military 
establishments: 1) See to it that the 
facilities for servicemen are de- 
veloped adequately and that no serv- 
iceman or his family is overcharged 
for goods or services. 2) Help 
servicemen become truly integrated 
into the community life. 3) Make 
the serviceman aware of opportu- 
nities, both social and cultural, that 
are offered by your community. 

If each community does these 
things, tens of thousands of service- 
men will return to their home towns 
with a fuller appreciation of the 
nation and its people. rHE END 
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BITS 
OF 
INTEREST 


A sixth-century custom called for 
a man to give his fiancee a kiss, a 
ring and a pair of shoes. The kiss 
to keep her from talking too much; 
the ring to keep her hands from 
mischief; and the shoes to prevent 
her being footloose. 

% 


The $ comes from the abbreviation 
of US, which originally appeared 
on money with the S above the U. 





Later the U was put on top of the 
S, and this was eventually simplified 
by the omission of the U’s curve, 
leaving $. 

ok 

Married men among the Cheyenne 
Indians have nothing whatever to do 
with their mothers-in-law. Long- 
standing tradition requires that they 
pretend their mothers-in-law do not 
exist. 

* 

We owe the present-day meaning 
of the word “sandwich” to the 
Fourth Earl of Sandwich. The Earl 
was so attached to gambling that 
when he was playing he was loathe 
to take time out for eating, and 
frequently ordered meat between 
two pieces of bread brought to him. 
Consequently, people soon began to 
use “sandwich” as we still do today. 

—Joseph DiGiovanni 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


FEBRUARY 

> Boy Scout Week 

The week of February 12 is widely ob- 
served as Boy Scout Week and many 
Kiwanis clubs take this opportunity to 
devote a program to the Boy Scouts. 
Some clubs invite the Scouts to prepare 
handicraft displays, and entertain boys 
and their leaders at special testimonial 
meetings. Other clubs invite a local or 
regional Scout executive to speak on 
the importance of Scouting. 


>» Brotherhood Week 

Brotherhood Week will be celebrated 
February 15-22, and the International 
Committee on Support of Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims suggests that each 
club plan an appropriate program. 
Emphasis should be placed on under- 
standing between peoples of different 
beliefs and races. Religious leaders and 
spokesmen for certain minority groups 
can be invited to speak during Brother- 


hood Week. 


>» Washington, Lincoln Birthdays 

Two outstanding Americans’ birthdays 
are celebrated during February: Wash- 
ington’s on the 22nd and Lincoln’s on 
the 12th. Many clubs use these dates 
as the basis for patriotic programs em- 
phasizing the importance of citizenship. 
A message of current significance can 
be related to the lives and work of these 
great men. 


> Salute for Secretaries 

The secretary is a key man on every 
club’s administrative team. It is ap- 
propriate, therefore, that he receive 
recognition, and many clubs devote a 
program to honoring their secretary. 
This is especially appropriate if your 
secretary is an old-timer. An award 
can be presented and amusing skits can 
be built around the secretary’s per- 
sonality and his job. 


>» Valentine’s Day 

February 14, Valentine’s Day, is a good 
time for a ladies’ meeting. Many clubs 
set up two committees to plan for such 
events—one comprised of men and the 
other of ladies. Each group is respon- 
sible for a part of the program, and 
much good fun results. 


> Films Available 

1) “Insuring Our Investment in Youth” 
deals with youth guidance. For terms 
and information, write Carl F. Mahnka, 
215 East Third Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Carl is a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Des Moines. 2) “Behind Your Snap- 
shot” is a thirteen and one-half-minute 
16 mm sound color movie which shows 
how film is manufactured. It will in- 
terest camera fans. For booking, write 
Camera Club and School Service, East- 
man Kodak Company, 343 State Street, 
Rochester 4, New York. 3) Nine dif- 
ferent 16 mm sound movies are de- 
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scribed in the booklet “DuPont Motion 
Pictures for Colleges, Schools and 
Clubs.” Write to the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Advertising 
Department, Motion Picture Distribu- 
tion, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 4) “New 


York Calling,’ a 16 mm sound color 


movie about this year’s International 
convention city, can be booked through 
the Motion Picture Bureau, New York 
Central System, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. This film will 
stimulate your club’s interest in the 
forthcoming International 


> Question of the Month 


How can clubs learn about programs 
that are available? By exchanging 
weekly bulletins with other clubs in the 
division, a club can get many good pro- 
gram ideas. Comment in these bulletins 
will often reveal whether or not a pro- 
gram is good. When prominent people 
come to town, don’t be afraid to ask 
them to address your club. Keep in 
touch with program chairmen of other 
local service clubs and consult the “Pro- 
gram Suggestions’ column that appears 
each month in The Kiwanis Magazine. 


» Program Novelties 

An interesting type of discussion meet- 
ing is known as the wheel-of-fortune 
forum. The program chairman makes 
a wheel-of-fortune on which appears 
the name of each member of the club. 
The chairman announces a discussion 
topic such as “What This Community 
Needs” or “My Impressions of the 
World Situation.” Then the wheel is 
spun. The man whose name is in- 
dicated on the wheel is asked to talk 
for three to five minutes on the given 
topic. 

Another novel program can be ar- 
ranged by the Committee on Kiwanis 
Education and Fellowship. The com- 
mittee makes up a crossword puzzle 
based upon contents of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, the district bulletin and the 
club newsletter. Puzzles are mailed to 
each Kiwanian along with the news- 
letter. The puzzles are worked out be- 
fore the meeting, at which the commit- 
tee chairman discusses the puzzle. A 
humorous and_ educational meeting 
usually transpires. 


COMING EVENTS 

> January 

Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday—Jan- 
uary 17 

Robert E. Lee’s Birthday—January 19 

38th Anniversary of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional—January 18-24 

Installation of Club Officers 

Bobby Burns’ Day—January 25 

Open Forum on the 1953 Objectives of 
Kiwanis 


>» March 
Income Tax Day—March 15 
St. Patrick’s Day—March 17 
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FREE Guide 


to Bronze Tablets 






200 Designs 


Free 48-page brochure, with 
200 illustrated suggestions 
for moderate priced solid 
bronze signs, nameplates, 
awards, testimonials, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 
Write for Brochure A, 


For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas write 
for Brochure B. 


Desk 17 
150 West 22 St. 
New York 11, N.Y. 
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BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
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THE CORONAD 


Enjoy your Vacation-Holiday in an ‘Enchanted 


Garden” setting by the sea at Miami Beach. 
Beautiful pool and cabana club plus unexcelled 
resort hotel facilities. Private beach. Conven- 
ient to all attractions. Delicious food, Cocktail 


lounge. Open all year. 


Larry F. Cliff, Resident Manager, Kiwanian 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 
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H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 
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VAN HORN & SON, PHILA. 7, PA. 


Costumers + Est. 1852 + Send for Folder. 
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LARGE PECAN HALVES 


1952 Crop, Excellent Quality 
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More than six times as many 
men of your age will die of 
lung cancer this year as died 
in 1933. Our research scien- 
tists still don’t know why. 

They do know, however, that 
over half of those who will 
develop lung cancer can be 
saved ...if they get proper 
treatment while the disease is 
stillin the silent, symptomless 
stage. That’s why we urge you 
to have a chest X-ray every 
six months no matter how well 
you may feel. 

For more information call 
us or write to “Cancer”, care 
of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY 
(From page 18) 


Missouri. The program included 
four all-star amateur baseball 
games, circus acts, bands and sports 
celebrities. Proceeds will be used to 
a mobile 


finance the operation of 


dental unit co-sponsored by these 
clubs. 
Manhasset, New York Kiwanians 


held a soap box derby, and Concord, 
North Carolina staged a parade and 
entertainment program involving 
some 5000 children. At Warwick, 
Virginia—where the Kiwanis club 
sponsored stock car races, circus per- 


formers, an aerial stunt show, mili- 
tary bands and a pet show—more 
than $2500 was raised for youth 
work. 


Among the many clubs holding bi- 
cycle rodeos were Dover, Delaware 
and Pasadena, California. In Pasa- 
dena, 3000 children and adults took 
part in a Kiwanis cycle parade. Most 
folks decorated their bikes and wore 
costumes as they pedaled over the 
five-mile course. 

In Illinois, Governor Adlai Stev- 
enson interrupted his campaigning 
for the Presidency of the United 
States to issue a state-wide Kids’ 
Day proclamation. 

The Kiwanis Club of Sudbury, On- 
youth rally at 
were given 


tario sponsored a 
which two teen-agers 
public service awards for their hero- 
another lad from 


ism in. saving 


death by drowning. 
International Vice-President Ken 


Greenaway was master of cere- 
monies at an impressive Kids’ Day 
dedication sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of North Toronto. The affair 
was held in the Alexander Muir Me- 
morial Gardens, named in honor of 
the man who wrote the song “Maple 
Leaf Forever.” North Toronto Ki- 
wanians are working to make this 
garden a national shrine. 

More than 100 Canadian clubs 
joined North Toronto in buying a 
flagpole that was dedicated in the 
gardens on National Kids’ Day. East, 
West and Central Canada were rep- 
resented at the ceremonies’ by 
youngsters from these regions. A boy 
who came all the way from Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia brought a 
cluster of maple leaves from Stanley 
Park. Quebec was represented by a 
polio victim on crutches. This young 
man’s appearance was doubly ap- 
propriate since the Kiwanis club 
his home town, Portneuf, had helped 
him regain his health and secure a 
college education. 

As this is written, National Kids’ 
Day reports are pouring into the 
General Office. Tabulations at press 
time reveal that $555,301.00 was 
raised for youth work and 682,445 
children were entertained. Certainly 
National Kids’ Day, 1952, is one of 
the most inspiring chapters in the 
never-ending story of Kiwanis serv- 
ice. THE END 








American 
Office Customs 


i AVERAGE AMERICAN Office em- 
ployee has a shorter work week than 
ever before. He is allowed more 
freedom to smoke on the job, to 
step out for coffee during “snack 
periods,” and to wear comfortable 
clothing—including sport shirts for 
men—in hot weather. 

These are the principal findings in 
a National Office Managers Associa- 
tion survey of the working condi- 
tions of nearly half a million office 
employees in 120 United States and 
Canadian cities. Over 2100 repre- 
sentative companies reported these 
other “office customs”: 

1) Less than thirty per cent of all 
office employees now work on Sat- 
urdays, and eighty-five per cent 
work forty hours or less a week. 

2) Only one out of fifty companies 
forbid smoking by men, and four 
out of ten restrict female smoking to 
rest areas, cafeterias and other off- 
the-job areas. 





3) One-half of all office workers, 
both male and female, now enjoy 
official rest periods, usually for fif- 
teen minutes morning and afternoon. 
Almost eighty-five per cent of the 
companies questioned permit be- 
tween-meal snacks, i.e. coffee hour, 
and about half the remaining firms 
“ignore violations.” 

4) About seventy-five per cent of 
all office workers are allowed at 
least forty-five minutes for lunch, 
and over half are allowed an hour’s 
lunch. 

Six out of ten companies allow 
their employees to wear sport shirts 
in hot weather, but one out of fifty 
firms are ultra-conservative hold- 
outs which still forbid male em- 
ployees to remove their coats under 
any circumstances. 

As a sort of afterthought the 
NOMA surveyors poked into one 
other office custom: the prevalence 
of cuspidors. Findings: Twenty per 
cent of all offices still use spittoons. 
One per cent have a cuspidor at 
every desk; eighteen per cent pro- 
vide them upon request. 

—K. C. Winchester 
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HISTORY AND PROMISE 
(From page 26) 


Eastward over the narrow neck of 
land that links New Orleans with the 
state of Mississippi, the traveler 
moves on to a singularly different 
terrain. Here is the brilliant coastal 
resort area that includes Gulfport, 
Biloxi and Pascagoula. 

“The scenic, semitropical beauty 
of the eighty-eight-mile Gulf Coast 
of Mississippi has,” as the travel 
folders justifiably point out, “the 
undisputed admiration of all who 
have enjoyed its restful atmosphere. 
Colorful flowers and moss-hung 
foliage grow to the blue water’s edge 
in an area which has retained the 
color and tone of the Old World, yet 
clings to the gracious ways of the 
Old South.” 

Since 1699 eight flags have flown 
over Biloxi, the oldest permanent 
settlement in the Mississippi Valley. 
It is a vacation land of antique shops, 
fishing craft, curio stands and scores 
of famous old mansions, the most 
notable of which is “Beauvoir,” the 
Biloxi home of Confederate Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis. 


N ortTHWARD along the east bank of 
the Mississippi is Natchez, famous 
for its century-old mansions which 
are the object of an annual city-wide 
pilgrimage for thousands of sight- 
seers. Further northward is the 
Vicksburg National Military Park, 
a 1300-acre memorial on the site of 
the Civil War battle. Established by 
Congress in 1899, the park records 
in 1400 tablets, markers and monu- 
ments the positions of the troops en- 
gaged in the month-and-a-half siege 
of Vicksburg in 1863. A visitor read- 
ing a marker is facing in precisely 
the same direction as the troops 
whose activities are recorded there- 
on. One hundred and twenty-eight 
cannon are mounted throughout the 
park, and nineteen memorials, three 
equestrian statues and more than 
150 busts have been erected in mem- 
ory of the troops and officers who 
served on the historic battleground. 

Eastward are such thriving Mis- 
sissippi cities as Jackson, Laurel, 
Meridian and Hattiesburg, and to 
the north, just across the state line, 
is Memphis, Tennessee, the second 
largest city in the Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi-West Tennessee District. Mem- 
phis, astride a massive bow in the 
great river, is the cotton market of 
the South and the scene of Dixie’s 
springtime Cotton Carnival. Ki- 
wanians in Memphis have developed 
an outstanding safety program, 
credited with protecting tens of 
(see HISTORY AND PROMISE page 44) 
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Shortages caused by employee dishonesty 
continue to rise—in both size and number—at an alarming rate! 
Should one be discovered in your business in 1953, you will want 


reimbursement—fast! 


Make sure that your 1953 budget includes 
the modest amount needed to bond your em- 
ployees. Make sure, too, that the amount of 
your bond corresponds to the size of your 
operations. Your American Surety Agent 
can give you real help in fitting a bond to the 


needs of your business. Call him now!* 


* Tf you don’t know his name, just write our Agency 


& Production Department, We'll furnish it promptly. 


For the best in protection— 
call your American Surety Agent! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 














AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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The MAN 


who is a 
MOTHER + 


illions! 














Few mothers ever tried harder to 
make their children happier and 
more contented than this particular 
man who plays such an important 
part in your life. 


He is the maker of the good 
things America enjoys. He is the 


manufacturer whose whole liveli- 
hood depends upon your liking, 
wanting and buying what he has 
to sell. 


He, and thousands like him. all 
try to outdo each other in competi- 


tion for your favor! 


They make endless effort to bring 
you better products, new ideas, 
finer quality, lower prices, smarter 
styles, and greater conveniences! 

They take pride in what they 
make—pride in their names, and in 
their family of users—you the con- 
sumer! For you, the buyer, are the 
boss in this land of brands! 


y y y 


Remember the brands you see 
advertised in this magazine—and 
buy where you see them featured. 


Brand , an 


Cuntlalion 


'NCORPORATEO 


4 NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
3? WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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—_—_ or later just about every 
man is called up for jury duty. No 
one will be better prepared for this 
civic responsibility than 150 members 
of the Kiwanis Club of Montgomery, 
Alabama, who recently were stu- 
dents at a jury school conducted 
without textbooks or homework by 
Circuit Judge Walter B. Jones. It was 
an exceptional meeting, indeed, when 
the jurist handed each Kiwanian a 
twenty-statement “True-or-False” 
questionnaire based on state jury 
codes. 

Sample statements: “The editor of 
a newspaper is exempt from jury 
duty, but a reporter is not” (False, 
the reverse is true in Alabama); “It 
is not proper for the trial judge, 
where a jury is drawn to try a case 
in which the death penalty may be 








A JURY SCHOOL FOR KIWANIS 


imposed, to excuse a juror without 
the consent of the defendant” (True). 
After the quiz, in which Kiwanians 
Roy Nolen and Charles M. Smith, Jr., 
tied for top honors with sixteen cor- 
rect answers out of a possible twenty, 
Judge Jones discussed each state- 
ment and its significance in the jury 
system. Our jury code, as he put it, 
“is not without need of improvement, 
but it is one of the best things we 
have in this country.” 

Combining citizenship training 
with good fun is not always easy, but 
after serving as students in Mont- 
gomery County’s first jury school, 
Kiwanians there believe they have 
the happy combination. How about a 
“jury school” meeting for your club? 
Everyone will profit from a_ pro- 
gram of this sort. —Fred Hawes 








HISTORY AND PROMISE 


(From page 43) 
thousands of schoolchildren against 
traffic accidents. 

At the northwestern tip of Tennes- 
see is one of the natural wonders of 
North America, Reelfoot Lake, 
which was formed in the spasms of 
a great earthquake that rocked 
North and South America on De- 
cember 16, 1811. At the height of the 
mighty eruption, the earth’s surface 
broke open, and the nearby Missis- 
sippi virtually fell through its bot- 
tom, abruptly reversing its course 
and flowing backward into a hissing 
abyss that was to become Reelfoot 
Lake. 

Today the lake is one of the finest 
fishing and duck-hunting areas of 
America, with more than thirty va- 
rieties of fresh-water fish. Surround- 
ing it are forests that are almost 
primeval and which contain almost 
every variety of wading and swim- 
ming waterfowl known on the con- 
tinent. Located on America’s prin- 
cipal airway of migratory water- 
fowl, it is annually visited by tens 
of thousands of ducks and geese. 

Nor is it inappropriate that many 


a traveler to the lower Mississippi 
Valley leaves that renascent land by 
way of this havoc-born phenomenon. 
The Deep South, twisted and tor- 
tured by a man-made cataclysm that 
was no less violent, has nevertheless 
managed to rebuild far beyond the 
dreams of earlier generations. To- 
day the Deep South is in an era of 
fundamental transformation, out of 
which is arising a stronger, more 
prosperous and more dynamic 
Southern economy. Its enlightened 
industrial revolution is of enormous 
significance not only to the South, 
but to all the nation. 

To many a Southerner, the devel- 
oping revolution is reminiscent of an 
anonymous Civil War refrain: 

“IT am hurt,” Andrew Barton said; 
“IT am hurt, but I am not slain; 

So I'll lie me down and bleed awhile, 
And then I'll fight again!” 

While the forebears of many of 
the 4469 Kiwanians in the Louisiana- 
Mississippi-West Tennessee District 
struggled to help rebuild this war- 
torn section of the nation, Kiwanians 
today are contributing greatly to the 
continuing progress of this great dis- 
trict—morally, educationally and in- 
dustrially. THE END 
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ABOUT DOGS 
(From page 14) 


particularly those widely used for 
guard or war work.) Untrust- 
worthiness is not a characteristic of 
any breed as a whole but, rather, is 
an expression of the individual dog’s 
temperament or condition of health. 
In the old days, for example, when 
this cruel practice was regarded as a 
popular sport, Bull Terriers were 
bred solely for dog fighting. Many 
generations of selective breeding 
have eradicated the now undesirable 
fighting traits, and today this breed 
is the proud and trustworthy pet of 
many a home. 

DIFFERENT BREEDS REQUIRE 
DIFFERENT FOOD. You can feed 
exactly the same diet to a two-pound 
Chihuahua or a _ 130-pound Irish 
Wolfhound. Only the Wolfhound 
might like a teeny bit more! 

REDDISH-BROWN DOGS ARE 
UNTRUSTWORTHY. Plain hooey— 
just like saying all blondes prefer 
gentlemen. 

A DOG’S DIET SHOULD CON- 
SIST MAINLY OF LEAN MEAT. 
False. Any dog that had to exist on 
lean meat alone would not be as well 
nourished as the dog who receives a 
balanced diet in 


which proteins, 


carbohydrates, minerals and vita- 
mins are in proper proportions. At 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, dogs 
have been raised successfully with 
no meat at all in their diet. 

A DOG’S FOOD MUST BE AP- 
PETIZING OR HE WON'T EAT IT. 
Appetizing to whom—you or the 
dog? There is nothing the average 
dog loves better than the old, foul- 
smelling bone he has just dug up 
from the geranium bed. 

TABLE SCRAPS ARE GOOD 
ENOUGH FOR ANY DOG. One 
family’s table scraps may be an- 
other’s main meal. Asa rule, how- 
ever, table scraps are not as likely 
to be as good for your dog as his own 
prepared dog food. 

xARLIC IS THE BEST WORM 
MEDICINE. Garlic does not cure 
worms. And milk doesn’t cause 
worms. If you suspect your dog has 
worms, consult your veterinarian, 
who will prescribe the remedy for 
the particular kind of worms found. 
Don’t monkey around with home- 
made remedies. 

DOGS NEED COOKED VEGE- 
TABLES IN THEIR DIET. Correct 
—if you prepare the entire meal 
yourself, which is really a waste of 
time in these busy days. There are 
dozens of prepared dog foods on the 


market, dry or wet, which—after 
over twenty-five years of scientific 
research—are as wholesome and 
more nourishing than anything you 
can cook. Since these are perfectly 
balanced rations, including elements 
you probably never heard of, why 
bother steaming up that droopy 
celery? 

THE DALMATIAN IS A DUMB 
BREED. This is on a par with say- 
ing that all Irishmen are stupid be- 
cause you once met a stupid Irish- 
man. Intelligence hinges on the 
dog’s mental machinery, not upon its 
breed, color, the length of its coat or 
the kennel in which it was born. 

“WE CAN’T HAVE A DOG. WE 
HAVE SUCH BEAUTIFUL RUGS 
AND THINGS.” Wrong again. The 
solution is, get rid of the rugs. Ever 
see a rug that could wag its tail and 
bark a hearty welcome when you 
come in at night? 

The sum and substance of all this 
is that, despite the wealth of mis- 
information which exists on the sub- 
ject, the dog is here to stay. Since 
before the dawn of civilization, man 
has kept dogs, and vice versa. And 
even though some very cockeyed 
notions about the canine persist—so, 
thank goodness, does the dog! He’ll 
always be man’s best friend. THE END 








Fame didn’t prevent the governor from 


remembering an old friend. 


the coat 


A black coat, fashioned of broad- 
cloth in a style long gone, is one of 
the exhibits in Tennessee’s State His- 
torical Museum at Nashville. The 
story of the coat is, in a way, the 
story of America and the spirit 
which has made the United States a 
great nation. 

It was cut and basted and stitched 
by hand in 1853 and the fingers ply- 
ing needle and thread belonged to 
the governor of Tennessee. His par- 
ents had apprenticed him, when he 
was ten, to a tailor in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. The bond was for eight 
years. For a time the lad was chained 
to his workbench to prevent his run- 
ning away, and even after the phys- 
ical bonds had been severed, the 
hours demanded by the master pre- 
vented anything except labor. The 
little boy had no playtime, was per- 
mitted no schooling. After six years 


the lad did exactly what the tailor 
had feared those first months—he 
ran away to Tennessee where the lad 
found freedom. 

Only sixteen years old, he was so 
skilled at his trade that the tailor 
shop he opened in a log cabin drew 
more and more customers. It was a 
time of turmoil in the South. Se- 
cessionists were vociferous—and so 
was the young tailor. Avid for learn- 
ing, he hired others to read to him 
while he sat cross-legged, thrusting 
his needle in and out of the garment 
in his lap. 

Perhaps his ideas, and the elo- 
quence with which he expressed 
them, helped draw trade. In any 
event many men dropped in just to 
hear his political views. He loved the 
South but, with Andrew Jackson, he 
held firm to the premise of Abraham 
Lincoln: “The Union: It Must Be 
Preserved!” 


The first rung on the tall political 
ladder he was to climb was reached 
with his election as alderman in 
Greenville. At forty-five he became 
Tennessee’s governor. It was then 
that Judge W. W. Pepper, who had 
been a blacksmith before his admis- 
sion to the bar, took a unique means 
of expressing his congratulations. 
Borrowing the tools of a blacksmith, 
he set to work with hammer and 
forge, making a magnificent pair of 
andirons to grace the gubernatorial 
mansion which his old friend now 
occupied. 

The new governor, touched by the 
spirit which had caused the creation 
of such a gift by his old friend, de- 
cided to return the compliment in 
kind. Night after night, behind closed 
doors, the governor of Tennessee 
snipped and basted and stitched on 
the fine black broadcloth of a coat 
for Judge Pepper. It is this coat 
which visitors see today in the mu- 
seum at Nashville. 

What was the name of the man 
who fashioned it, the governor of a 
state who was never too proud to 
draw attention to his humble begin- 
nings? He was to become our seven- 
teenth President—Andrew Johnson! 

—Mary Alkus 
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They've stopped 





Athletics form an important part of the community recreation program in 
Rossville, Georgia. Left, two youngsters exchange punches during the 
North Georgia boxing tournament sponsored by Peerless Woolen Mills. Above, 


J. L. Hutcheson, Sr., center, makes 


an award while his son looks on. 


delinquency in Rossville sy james Linpsey 


A visIToR asked Judge George P. 
Shaw recently how long it had 
been since a youngster from Ross- 
ville, Georgia had appeared before 
him in juvenile court. Upon check- 
ing the records, the jurist himself 
was astonished: In more than two 
years, not one young lawbreaker 
had been taken to court from the 
bustling little north Georgia town. 
Behind this conspicuous improve- 
ment in juvenile behavior is a story 
of community achievement of the 
highest order. Rossville, a mill town 
of 4000, nestles in the shadow of 
Lookout Mountain a mile south of 
Chattanooga. Twenty years ago it 
was a tough town where grownups 
worked in the mills and many 
youngsters passed their time in al- 
leys and vacant lots. Juvenile de- 
linquency was common. 

Rossville began its human recla- 
mation program when a group of 
citizens, with the financial and moral 
backing of the community’s biggest 
business concern, the Peerless Wool- 
en Mills, sat down fifteen years ago 
to block out a city-wide recreation 
and social program. The Kiwanis 
Club of neighboring Chattanooga 
heard of the plan and promptly sent 
representatives to help the little 
town get the ambitious project start- 
ed. Board Chairman John L. Hutch- 
eson, Sr., of the Peerless Mills, then 
agreed to underwrite the cost of lift- 
ing the town up the ladder of civic 
distinction. 

Even a casual visitor would agree 
that Rossville has since climbed to 
the top of that ladder. Hardly a man, 
woman or child in the community 
does not participate in one of the 
forty-one different athletic and so- 
cial activities that take place in a 
vast sports arena called the Rossville 


Memorial Center. Last year, not only 
Rossville residents but folks from 
many nearby communities swelled 
the center’s total attendance. Par- 
ticipants and spectators numbered 
an incredible 183,737. 

Mill employees by the thousands 
doff their working clothes at the end 
of a shift and hasten to the center to 
join their families for several hours 
of wholesome, relaxing fun. There is 
bowling, badminton, softball, basket- 
ball and dancing for the youngsters, 
and these and other sports for the 
menfolk. Basically, the big recre- 
ation center is designed for family 
participation—and_ that’s exactly 
what draws almost all Rossville fam- 
ilies to the center. 

The memorial center is admirably 
equipped. It contains a softball sta- 
dium, seating 3000, where day and 
night games are played every day 
except Sunday. There is a baseball 
diamond, with seating space for 4000 
spectators. The field is used by high 
school, American Legion and “Little 
League” teams. There is also a foot- 
ball stadium, seating 7800. In the 
blueprint stage awaiting government 
construction approval are three gym- 
nasiums with a total seating capacity 
of 5000, an auditorium for major 
civic events, sixteen bowling alleys, 
cafeteria, library, banquet rooms, a 
lounge and an outdoor swimming 
pool. Peerless recently opened a 
large recreational area for its em- 
ployees on Chickamauga Lake, one 
of the TVA chain. 

Important as the center’s physical 
characteristics are, they alone would 
not have accomplished the civic re- 
habilitation that Rossville has ex- 
perienced. More important are rules 
of good sportsmanship that the cen- 
ter’s board of trustees has insisted 


upon from the outset. Any young- 
ster found smoking or using pro- 
fanity or otherwise misbehaving— 
inside or out of the center—is auto- 
matically suspended for two weeks. 
This is an eternity for a youngster 
to be barred from the ball diamond 
so violations are rare. 

The center also emphasizes the im- 
portance of church and Sunday 
school attendance. Many of its ac- 
tivities are jointly sponsored by 
churches, schools and organizations 
like the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. 
As the center’s Director Walt Lauter 
explains it, “The key to the success 
of our plan has been that it has 
brought churches, schools, service 
organizations and families together 
in one integrated program.” 

“Back in the early days,” he adds, 
“we worked hard to get youngsters 
off the streets and into a more 
wholesome environment. It wasn’t 
easy. But now everyone comes to the 
center, and many folks regard the 
center as our biggest civic asset.” 

One of the proudest sponsors of 
the recreation program is the Ki- 
wanis Club of Rossville, whose for- 
mation coincided, not surprisingly, 
with the rejuvenation of the com- 
munity. The club invited Immediate 
Past International President Claude 
B. Hellmann to examine the pro- 
gram firsthand. During a visit to 
Rossville, his words of praise were 
warm and earnest: 

“If the businessmen in every city 
would consolidate their forces to 
promote this type of program,” 
Claude declared, “it would become 
an industrial pattern which would 
develop youth, overwhelmingly de- 
feat communism and socialism and 
firmly re-establish the free Amer- 
ican way of life!” THE END 
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“Hive ts 
This Day...” 


All over this great land of ours a 
back-to-God movement is happily gaining 
tremendous momentum. More than ever 
before, people are earnestly lifting their 
voices in prayer seeking Divine guidance 
with which to solve the many difficult and 
which 


multiply and increase as the Communists 


complex present - day problems 


try to exploit and promote their in- 


sidious plans for world domination. 


This spiritual resurgence inspires con- 
the future for, 
religious leader has said, ‘‘What the 


world needs today is not religious unity 


fidence in as a great 


so much as the unity of religious people.” 
Fortunately there are 86 million Amer- 
icans, persons of every religious faith and 
creed, every political belief, from every 


phase of business and social life who, 

























through life insurance, have one common interest—a desire to continue to safeguard the 


protection they are providing for themselves and their families. If united, they would be an 


invincible army against the thousands of Communists, fellow travelers, misguided social 


planners and innocent dupes who are active 24 hours each day trying to bring about a 


Sovietized America. 


These average Americans have an opportunity each and every day to make a personal 


contribution toward the future welfare and security of our land. That is why we are asking 


our policyholders and all other freedom-loving Americans to make the following practical 


8 point program a part of their everyday life. 


See that other Americans are fully and correctly informed 
about the true objectives and methods of communism and 
its danger to all we hold dear. 


Encourage religion in your community. Attend and 
support the Church of your choice. The Word of God 
is the weapon most feared by the communists. 

Take an active interest in public affairs. ALWAYS vote 
in elections—get others out to vote. 


Support the election to public office of candidates who 
understand the scope and seriousness of the communist 
problem and agree to work for its elimination. 


Be fair with your Government. In the interest of fair 
play and sound economy, vote on the basis of what you 
feel is best for the country and not on the basis of ‘‘ what’s 
good for me.”’ Our Government will be only as strong as 
we make it. 


6. 


“ 


Take a vital interest in the education of your children. 
Get to know their teachers. Know how school books are 
selected and what they contain. Be sure that communist 
poison is not being administered right under your very 
eyes. 


Don’t join groups—don’t sign petitions, UNLESS YOU 
FIRST INVESTIGATE THEM! Communists have so 
perverted such appealing words as “‘peace’’ ‘‘freedom’’ 
‘**youth” and ‘‘ mother’ that any organization or document 
using these or similar words should be questioned: until 
you know who is behind it. 


If any evidence of communism at work should come to 
your attention, get in touch with your nearest FBI office. 
Give them all the facts and then forget about it, unless 
asked by the FBI to do otherwise. 


Pocket size copies of this program are available 
free of charge by writing to: 


William Montgomery, President 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Louisiana Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 


Modern, see ad in Hetel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 














HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Pride and Civic Center of 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


100%, Air-Conditioned 
7 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday at 12:15 Noon 
. 


B. J. Jaeckel, Mgr. ‘Kiwanian’ 
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 MemP""” PEABODY 
"South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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1000 Outside Rooms Each With $300 Block 


Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
A 200 Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 
building Lake Michigan 


North Shore Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays 12:15 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Vhere Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 
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Rural Zoning 

Increasing urbanization of rural areas 
has impelled many local governments 
to enact rural zoning ordinances. The 
need became apparent as businesses and 
manufacturing plants, along with city 
dwellers, began pushing their way into 
the country. Some of these urban 
fringes now extend as much as thirty to 
fifty miles beyond city limits. World 
War II and postwar expansions acceler- 
ated this trend, with new impetus added 
by defense production since Korean 
hostilities began in 1950. 

As a result, rural areas near cities 
are developing patchwork patterns of 
residential subdivisions, business dis- 
tricts and factory sites. Under these 
circumstances, speculative land values, 
high taxes and special assessments are 
hard to avoid. 

Through rural zoning, a small com- 
munity can protect itself and guide its 
growth. This means establishing a sys- 
tem of local controls over land use, size 
of lots and tracts, set-back lines, build- 
ing dimensions and population density. 
The food-producing capacity of rural 
areas can also be protected through 
rural zoning which reserves the best 
land for agricultural uses. Soil erosion 
can be prevented, soil fertility con- 
served and the development of natural 
resources can likewise be encouraged. 

Thirty-eight states permit zoning in 
all or part of their unincorporated areas, 
and a study on rural zoning by the US 
Department of Agriculture showed that 
rural zoning ordinances have been 
adopted by counties in twenty-three 
states. 


Versatile Municipal Clerks 


Municipal clerks are virtually jacks-of- 
all-trades, according to a recent survey 
of 621 clerks in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. 

Among major functions which are 
discharged by over seventy per cent 
of the clerks are: 1) record-keeping; 
2) minute-taking and other services as 
clerk to the governing body; 3) han- 
dling information and complaints; and 
4) issuing licenses and conducting elec- 
tions. From thirty to fifty-five per cent 
have responsibilities, ih descending 
order of incidence, for: 1) general 
municipal accounting; 2) collection of 
general revenues; 3) compilation of the 
municipal budget; 4) codification of 
ordinances; 5) preparation of the city 
annual report; 6) custody of general 
city funds; 7) recording of vital sta- 
tistics; and 8) conduct of general mu- 
nicipal purchasing. 


In addition, twenty-one per cent of 
all clerks reported serving as municipal 
personnel officer, nineteen per cent as 
superintendent or custodian of city 
hall and eighteen per cent record such 
things as deeds and mortgages. In other 
cities, clerks handle the census or can- 
vass, property tax assessment, inspec- 
tion, and act as superintendent of 
public works. They also are clerks to 
committees of the governing body and 
to various municipal boards, commis- 
sions and committees, with a number 
having responsibilities in connection 
with municipal courts or cemeteries. 

Seven clerks are also the city, town 
or borough managers, four others are 
acting or assistant managers and two 
are administrative officers. An Illinois 
clerk reports that he is also mayor, 
figuratively rapping the gavel with one 
hand and taking minutes with the other. 
One clerk puts on his fire chief helmet 
when the siren sounds, while still 
another is manager of a municipal 
liquor store. In Tombstone, Arizona the 
city clerk manages the municipal hos- 
pital, and the city clerk of Montreal 
has under his direct supervision the 
entire public library system and a 
municipal post office. 


Dramatizing Local Government 
Ss 


City government in San Antonio, Texas 
is dramatized by six radio  broad- 
casts and two television programs each 
week. City council meetings are broad- 
cast in their entirety every Thursday 
morning, usually running one and a 
half hours. A biweekly television show, 
“The City Manager Reports,” is shown 
every Sunday evening. It is supple- 
mented on Thursday afternoons with 
a five-to-seven-minute interview of 
city employee on another program over 
the same station. 

Various phases of governmental oper- 
ations are discussed on the “Your City 
Government” radio program for fifteen 
minutes every Friday evening, with the 
city manager acting as moderator of a 
panel discussion. 

Two of the oldest and most interest- 
ing programs feature on-the-spot ac- 
tivities of the police department and 
the traffic court. Tape-recorded experi- 
ences of policemen are presented on a 
program called “So You Wanna Be a 
Cop.” Traffic cases being tried in the 
court are featured in a direct broadcast 
from the courtroom each morning. 

Police and fire departments also pre- 
sent five-minute summaries of their 
daily activities on a news program five 
days a week. THE END 
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Conducted By 
Lt. Cmdr. Chas. Brendler 
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The United States Navy Band on Steps of Nation's Capitol 


Spring and Fall Tour dates on UNITED STATES 
NAVY BAND for 1953 are now being set. 


SPRING 1953: April 6-May 12 Z FALL 1953: October 1-November & 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION CONTACT: 





Pennsylvania Utah 
Maryland Idaho Gib Sandefer, Concert Tour Director 
Delaware Montana 
New Hampshire Washington 1096 National Press Building 
New Jersey Wyoming 
New York Oregon Washington 4, D.C, 
Massachusetts California " 
Connecticut Nevada 
Rhode Island Arizona 
Maine New Mexico 


Vermont 
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Looking for pra 
ing money for your Club? ay 
Don’t overlook SELECT-O-VENDY! This 
ing unit is proving the biggest Club money-mé 
Ball Gum machine, so popular back in 1944. Fye-ea 
eusy to operate, SELECT-O-VEND gives the publie a ( 
of & leading gums and candies, in convenient 1-cent “talee 
Place a few of these proved money-makers around towne 
with your emblem on each unit—and watch your Club’s income 
zoom. Remember: each SELECT-O-VEND pays for itself 


. ; 
oul of Us Own earnings. 





See The Easy, Steady Profit You Make! 


With 100 Select-O-Vends: Sales Sales Sales 

(1¢ Hershey, Dentyne, ete.) $100.00 $500.00 $1000.00 
Cost of mdse (approx.) 17.00 235.01 170.00 
| Your PrOO? ..ccccccsccccceccsccccesccesSB8.00 $266.00 $530.00 





under Ownership Play 


~~p + peer is 
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Attention Members 


PLAN 1: OUTRIGHT OWNERSHIP. Under this plan, Write int your 
the Club purchases all SELECT-O-VENDS used— and operate 8. iy 
“SELECT-0-VENDS™ 
sponsored by your 
eluh 




















handles all servicinge—receives all profits. 

PLAN 2: OFFICIAL SPONSORSHIP. Under this plan, 
the Club merely sponsors operation of SELECT-O- 
VENDS by individuals—gets share of income. 











SEND THIS COUPON FOR ALL DETAILS FREE / 























1.C.M. CORPORATION (Dept. K-12) 
; 105 No. Clark St. Date...scccccccces 
i Chicago 2, Ill, 
3 UN wet 
Gentlemen: Please send us full details on SELECT-O-VEND. MT AD rt nt 
oo oO es " 
We are especially interested in the SPONSORSHIP PLAN. = a 
We are primarily interested in OUTRIGHT OWNERSHIP. —_ 
jo =—s- 
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